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q@ Always famous for the excellence of their tone, they are to-day 


Chickering Pianos. @ The founder of this house began in 1823, more 
the unquestioned superiors of all others. 
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AN OLD SONG ENDED. 
(Another Version.) 


How should I your true love know, 
From another one!— 

By his cockle-hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon.— 


Wherefore hath he roamed so far, 
Lady, from your hand?— 

Love’s a pilgrim, and he comes 
Out of Holy Land.— 


Nay; but he is dead, lady, 
He is dead and gone!-- 

Seek his grave and lay your face 
Down upon the stone.— 


Shall I find him if he sleep 
In a nameless grave, 

Where over many and many an one 
The tall wet grasses wave?— 


Breathe my name whereas you go. 
If you hear a sound 

Struggling like a stifled cry 
Underneath the ground, 


Whisper but a word to him, 
Tell him my despair, 
If he riseth from the dead, 
Then my love is there. 
Alfred Noyes. 
The Nation. 


WINDOWS. 


Here in the city each window is blank 
as a dead man’s eye; 

But the windows of a village in the 
land where I would be 

Shine out for me like the faces of 
friends when night storms up the 
sky; 

Scanning the hills for their tardy guest; 
waiting, looking for me. 


Like the smoke of a burning empire the 
night drifts over the deep, 

And the shadows are dusky giants who 
stride o’er the mountain range; 

And the silent earth is clothed with 
the marvellous hues of sleep, 

And the dark flowers melt in darkness, 
and the white flowers waver and 
change. 





An Old Song Ended, Etc. 


O it is there I would be at this hour, 
far from the voluble street, 

And the cunning of little men, and the 
gossip of little towns; 

Above my head my comrades the stars, 
and beneath my feet 

The warm bosom of earth, the naked 
breast of the downs. 


For I know that where the lines of the 
hill curve splendidly to the sea, 

In the house with the gray stone gable 
beyond where the pathway ends, 

Night after night, in storm or calm, a 
woman watches for me 

At one of those golden windows that 
shine like the eyes of friends. 


And 1 know that when I return at last, 
travel-sullied and vile, 

Scourged by the whips of life, broken 
and wan with years, 

The blood will leap to my desolate 
heart when I see her smile, 

And my tear-stained soul shall be 
cleansed in the healing rain of her 


tears. 
St. John Lucas. 


The Academy. 


THE PRINCESS’S SONG. 


I would I had a lover who would come 
to me 

In a white ship sailing across a shining 
sea; 

I would [I had a lover before my heart 
grows old, 

Who'd bring me robes from fairy-land, 
and a crown of fairy gold, 

And a fan of Phoenix feathers for my 
two hands to hold. 


But of all the lovers in the world 
there’s not one draweth nigh, 
And of all the ladies in the world the 
loneliest am I. 

Oh! there’s never a ship on all the seas 
will drop its anchor here! 

Now let the cold winds blow on me 
and leave me brown and sere, 

Like a leaf which forgets the Summer 
in the chill time o’ the year. 

Margaret Sackville. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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The interest of what is taking place 
in the four Western Mediterranean De- 
partments of France at the present mo- 
ment is two-fold. 

It is interesting, first, as the most 
modern example of the French power 
of organization—I mean, of political or- 
ganization, proceeding from below— 
and though that example is somewhat 
belated, it should be to every student 
of European History one of the most 
distinctive events of our time. 

Secondly, it is interesting as the orig- 
inal of what cannot but be in the fu- 
ture many a challenge against a cer- 
tain falsity residing in the representa- 
tive system. 

As to the first of these points; in 
every considerable movement of 
French History there has been pres- 
ent a quality but rarely discovered in 
the crises of other nations; from those 
of some, notably of Britain, it is en- 
tirely absent. This quality consists in 
a power to direct great numbers of 
men, not by the conscious plan of 
one brain, but sub-consciously as it 
were, by the common action of a num- 
ber. 

The weakness and disadvantages of 
such a quality are apparent. Direc- 
tion so given will be exceedingly sensi- 
tive to slight changes of environment. 
It will be guided by instinct rather 
than reason; it will be inhuman in the 
full sense of that word; it will be cruel 
or cold or greedy or self-sacrificing be- 
yond the general normal of individual 
character. It will with difficulty seize 
the nature of a carefully calculated 
plan opposing it. In general it will 
suffer the consequence of sharp errors 
of emotion bred in a moment and ex- 
piated throughout a generation. It 
was this force which made the massa- 
cres of September, which overthrew 
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Robespierre, which elected Napoleon. 
In a more concentrated form, it was 
this force which combined into so puis- 
sant a whole the separate men—not 
geniuses—who formed the committee of 
public safety. It was this force which 
made the Commune; so that to this 
day. no individual can quite tell you 
what the Commune was driving at. 
And it is this force which at the pres- 
ent moment so grievously misunder- 
stands and overestimates the strength 
of the armies which are the rivals of 
the French—indeed in that connection 
it might truly be said that the peace of 
Europe is preserved much more by the 
German knowledge of what the French 
army is, even than by the French ig- 
norance of what the German army is. 

I say the disadvantages of this force 
or quality in a commonwealth are ap- 
parent, for the weakness and disadvan- 
tage of something extraneous to our- 
selves are never difficult to grasp. 
What is of more moment for us is to 
understand, with whatever difficulty, 
the strength which such a quality con- 
veys. Not to have understood that 
strength, nay, not to have appreciated 
the existence of the force of which I 
speak, has made nearly all the English 
histories of France worthless. French 
turbulence is represented in them as 
anarchy, and the whole of the great 
story which has been the central pivot 
of Western Europe appears as an in- 
congruous series of misfortunes. Even 
Carlyle, with his astonishing grasp of 
men and his power of rapid integration 
from a few details (for he read hardly 
anything of his subject) never com- 
prehended this force. He could under- 
stand a master ordering about a lot of 
servants; indeed he would have liked 
to have been a servant himself, and 
was one to the best of his ability, but 
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he could not understand self-organiza- 
tion from below. Yet upon the ex- 
istence of that power depends the 
whole business of the Revolution. Its 
strength then (and principal advantage) 
lies in the fact that it makes democ- 
racy possible at critical moments, even 
in a large community. 

There is no one, or hardly any one, so 
wicked or so stupid as to deny the 
democratic ideal. There is no one, or 
hardly any one, so perverted that, were 
he the member of a small and simple 
community, he would be content to 
forego his natural right to be a full 
member thereof. There is no one, or 
hardly any one, who would not feel 
his exclusion from such rights, among 
men of his own blood, to be intolerable. 
And there is no historical example of a 
class of men so kept under whd were 
not kept under by force. But while 
every one admits the democratic ideal, 
most men who think and nearly all 
the wiser of those who think, perceive 
its one great obstacle to lie in the con- 
trast between idea and action. The 
obstacle is this, that the psychology of 
the multitude is not the psychology of 
the individual. Ask every man in West 
Sussex separately whether he would 
have bread made artificially dearer by 
Act of Parliament, and you will get an 
overwhelming majority against such 
economic action on the part of the 
State. Treat them collectively and 
they will elect—I believe they will 
elect in years to come—men pledged to 
such an action. Or again, look at a 
crowd when it roars down a street in 
anger—the sight is unfortunately only 
too rare to-day—you have the impres- 
sion of a beast majestic in its courage, 
terrible in its ferocity, but with some- 
thing evil about its cruelty and deter- 
mination, Yet if you stop and con- 
sider the face of one of its members 
straggling on one of its outer edges, 
you will probably see the bewildered 
face of a poor, uncertain, weak- 
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mouthed man, whose eyes are roving 
from one object to another, and who 
appears all the weaker because he is 
under the influence of this collective 
domination. Or again, consider the 
jokes which make a great public as- 
sembly honestly shake with laughter, 
and imagine those jokes attempted in 
a private room! Politicians know 
well this difference between the psy- 
chologies of the individual and of the 
multitude, The cleverest of them often 
suffer in reputation precisely because 
they know what hopeless arguments 
and what still more hopeless jests will 
move collectivities, the individual units 
of which would never have listened to 
such humor or to such reasoning. 
The larger the community with 
which one is dealing, the truer this is; 
so that, when it comes to many mil- 
lions spread upon a large territory, one 
may well despair of any machinery 
which shall give expression to that 
very real thing which Rousseau called 
the General Will. In the presence of 
such a difficulty most men who are con- 
cerned both for the good of their coun- 
try and for the general order of so- 
ciety, incline, especially as they grow 
older, to one or other of the old tra- 
ditional organic methods by which a 
State may be expressed and controlled. 
They incline to an oligarchy such as 
we have here in England, where a 
small group of families, intermarried 
one with the other, dining together per- 
petually and perpetually guests in each 
other’s houses, are, by a tacit agree- 
ment with the populace, permitted to 
direct a nation. Or they incline to the 
old-fashioned and very stable device of 
a despotic bureaucracy such as flour- 
ishes amazingly in Germany to the 
evident good of that State, and did 
until recently support the expansion of 
Russia. The evils of such a compro- 
mise with a political idea are evident 
enough. The oligarchy will be luxuri- 
ous and corrupt as is our own, and 
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individually somewhat despicable, with 
a sort of softness about it in mor- 
als and in military affairs. The despot 
or the bureaucracy will be individ- 
ually corrupt, especially in the lower 
branches of the system, and hatefully 
unfeeling. But (says your thinker, es- 
pecially as he advances in age) man 
is so made that he cannot otherwise 
be collectively governed. He cannot 
collectively be the master, or at any 
rate permanently the master, of his 
collective destiny, whatever power his 
reason and free will give him over his 
individual fate. The nation (says he), 
especially the large nation, certainly 
has a Will, but it cannot directly ex- 
press that Will. And if it attempts 
to do so, whatever machinery it 
chooses—even the Referendum—will 
but create a gross mechanical parody 
of that subtle organic thing, the Na- 
tional Soul. The oligarchy or the bu- 
reaucracy (he will maintain, and usu- 
ally maintain justly) inherit, convey 
and maintain the national spirit more 
truly than would an attempted demo- 
cratic system. 

General history, even the general his- 
tory of Western Europe, is upon the 
whole on the side of such a criticism. 
Andorra is a perfect democracy and 
has been a perfect democracy for at 
least a thousand years! perhaps since 
first men inhabited that isolated val- 
ley. But there is no great State which 
has maintained even for three genera- 
tions a democratic system undisturbed. 

Now it is peculiar to the French 
among the great and independent na- 
tions, that they are capable, by some 
freak in their development, of rapid 
communal self-expression. It is, I re- 
peat, only in crises that this power ap- 
pears. But such as it is, it plays a 
part much more real and much more 
expressive of the collective will than 
does the more ordinary organization of 
other peoples. 

Those who attacked the Tuileries 
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upon the 10th of August acted in a 
manner entirely spontaneous, and suc- 
ceeded. The arrest of the Royal Fam- 
ily at Varennes was not the action of 
one individual or of two; it was not 
Drouet nor was it the Saulce family. 
It was a great number of individ- 
uals (the King had been recognized all 
along the journey), each thinking the 
same thing under the tension of a par- 
ticular episode, each vaguely tending 
to one kind of action, and tending with 
increasing energy towards that action, 
and all combining, as it were, upon 
that culminating point in the long jour- 
ney which was reached at the archway 
of the little town in Argonne. To have 
insisted upon this common aational 
power has been the saving of the prin- 
cipal French historians, notably of 
Michelet. It has furnished them with 
the key by which alone the history of 
the country could be made plain. Noth- 
ing is easier than to ridicule or deny 
so mystical a thing. Taine, by temper- 
ament intensely anti-national, ridiculed 
it as he ridiculed the mysteries of the 
Faith; but with this consequence, that 
his denial made it impossible for him 
to write the history of his country, and 
compelled him throughout his work, but 
especially in his history of the Revolu- 
tion, to perpetual, and at last to some- 
what crude, forms of falsehood. 

Not to recognize this National force 
has, again, led men into another error: 
they will have it that the great com- 
mon actions of Frenchmen are due to 
some occult force or to a master. They 
will explain the Crusades by the cun- 
ning organization of the Papacy; the 
French Revolution by the cunning or- 
ganization of the Masonic lodges; the 
Napoleonic episode by the individual 
cunning plan of Bonaparte. Such ex- 
planations are puerile. 

The blow of 1870 was perhaps the 
most severe which any modern nation 
has endured, It just missed: it did 
not quite terminate the activity of the 
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French nation. The Southern States 
of America remain under the effect of 
the Civil War. All that is not Prus- 
sian in Germany remains under the ef- 
fect of the Prussian victory over it, and 
the system which has Constantinople 
at its head has never risen from the 
prostration which followed the stu- 
pendous success of Russia. The French 
but barely escaped a similarly perma- 
nent dissolution of national character. 
As it was, the springs of their action, 
though not dried up, were dwindled, 
and in nothing is this more apparent 
than in the way in which, for nearly 
forty years after the war, the power of 
spontaneous and collective action, their 
chief character, failed to emerge. 
Upon two occasions an attempt was 
made towards such action. The first 
was in the time of Boulanger, the sec- 
ond during the Dreyfus business. In 
both cases the nation instinctively saw, 
or rather felt, its enemy. In both there 
was a moment when the cosmopolitan 
financier stood in physical peril of his 
life; but in neither did the people move, 
Well, it is the interest of this partial 
rising in the South that on this occa- 
sion the people have moved. It can- 
not but be the first, therefore, of many 
popular gatherings that shall succeed 
it. 

No one who is concerned for the im- 
mediate future of Europe should neg- 
lect the symptoms which our news- 
papers have related to us: half a mil- 
lion men, with leaders chosen rapidly 
by themselves, converging without dis- 
aster, with ample commissariat, with 
precision and rapidity upon one spot: 
a common action decided upon, and 
that action most calculated to defeat 
the enemy; decided upon by men of no 
exceptional power, mere mouthpieces of 
this vast concourse: similar and ex- 


actly parallel decisions over the whole 
countryside from the great towns to 
the tiny mountain villages. 
spirit of a swarm of bees. 


It is the 
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One incident in the affair seems to 
me the most characteristic of it all: it 
is that in which the private soldiers 
and corporals of the 17th of the line 
organized themselves without a single 
officer or non-commissioned officer, 
equipped themselves for a long march, 
undertook it, achieved it in good or- 
der, and finally, when they were per- 
suaded to re-enter the ranks, demanded 
and obtained collective punishment for 
the companies and the promise that 
no individual example should be made. 
These men now grouped all together on 
the edge of the African Desert, some of 
them of but six months’ training, none 
of them of much more than two years’, 
are a precise symbol of the power 
which made the Revolution. The re- 
appearance of that power in our tran- 
quil modern affairs seems to me of 
capital importance. 

I have said that the second interest 
of the movement lay in the fact that 
it was a reaction against the represent- 
ative system. This interest is also 
very great, 

It has commonly been the fate of the 
French to be the first to undertake an 
exposition of whatever is insufficient or 
fraudulent in our common civilization. 
Of no system does it appear upon the 
surface that finality has been achieved 
as it does of the representative. What 
(said the enthusiastic founders of that 
modern scheme, when first it was 
adopted in 1789) can be more equita- 
ble or more immediately productive of 
harmony between the Government and 
the governed than the direct consulta- 
tion of the governed by vote? What 
better machinery to this end than the 
submission of citizens’ affairs to depu- 
ties of their own choosing? 

There were many in Europe who 
doubted the perfection of so simple a 
scheme, notably the governing class of 
this country; these vehemently pro- 
tested, and still continue to protest, 
against such a machinery for self-gov- 
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ernment, maintaining that in its actual 
result it does not and cannot do what 
it is intended to do, especially with 
large masses of men. Others beside the 
Oligarchy of Great Britain suspected 
an error in the general optimistic cal- 
culation of our modern time. Talley- 
rand suspected it, and that dirty fellow 
had a virile brain. Mirabeau cer- 
tainly suspected it. Whatever was 
settled, whatever was artistic in the 
States of Western Europe, was a 
little troubled at the application of 
so simple a solution. As I have said, 
the whole weight of society in England 
forbade its application at least to these 
islands, To these islands it has never 


been applied; and for a full century. 


England has been the great example 
and object-lesson of those who opposed 
it. But in France for now a hundred 
years, full representation has been the 
theory of the State, and for much the 
greater part of that hundred years it 
has been the practice of the State as 
well. To vote and by his vote to think 
that he determines the destinies of his 
country, has become a second nature 
to the Frenchman, Yet in the result 
the critics, though their motives were 
mean, and their analysis confused, 
have proved to be partially right. The 
representative system, in whatever 
form, however tinkered at, is surely not 
representative, even in that country, of 
collective action, 

There is an instructive little anecdote 
upon the occupation of Rome in 1870. 
The anecdote will offend many, but as 
it is true and singularly apt, I will 
quote it here, 

When the French garrison was with- 
drawn and the Northern Italians had 
occupied the city, a vote was taken 
upon whether that occupation were 
pleasing to the population or no. So 
many thousands—I do not remember 
the exact number—voted in the affirma- 
tive. In the negative there appeared a 
tiny handful of votes; let us say they 
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were forty-three. Later in that Au- 
tumn or early Winter, a great festival 
of the Church was celebrated in the 
Basilica of St. Peter and at the tombs 
of the Apostles, The huge church was 
crowded, some even stood outside the 
doors. When the ceremony was over, 
the dense and compact mass that 
streamed from the doors took up a cry, 
the irony of which filled the night air 
of the Trastevere with its slums of 
sovereign citizens. This cry was: 

“We are the forty-three!” 

It is an anecdote that applies con- 
tinually in the modern representative 
system. 

One perpetually hears that cry of the 
“minority.” A man votes nearly al- 
ways with lethargy and always from 
the most complicated of motives, often 
at the last moment from a mere feeling 
that his vote is required of him. He 
votes for one of two men of whom he 
knows little or nothing, for or against 
measures of a complexity that bewilder 
him; his vote, when it begins to take 
action through his deputy, produces re- 
sults which always surprise and which 
sometimes exasperate his simple mind. 
It may be truly said that the repre- 
sentative system does least harm when 
it least pretends to be itself. Thus in 
France, the great change which has 
given that country the best educated 
population (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Scotch) in Western Europe, 
was achieved by men elected for no 
such purpose and not pretending that 
they were. Even when an election has 
taken place upon a fairly definite issue, 
no one more resents the result than the 
electors themselves. 

The best instance of this in modern 
France is also the most recent. It was 
publicly known that the long and 
wordy attack upon the Catholic Church 
to which the Nation (quietly, pro- 
foundly, and persistently Catholic,) had 
listened without interest for so many 
years, was to be translated into action. 
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The Church was to be disestablished, 
its clergy and its organization were to 
be forced into a mould repugnant to 
them, and if they did not accept a Pres- 
byterian form of government in their 
temporalities, they were to be despoiled 
of their goods, and their churches were 
to be closed. An election was held, and 
the people by their votes continued in 
power those who proposed this policy. 
The policy was therefore brought to an 
issue. It was necessary in connection 
with it that the clergy should either 
submit or that the churches should be 
shut, The date was fixed upon which 
the law must take its course. That 
date was in ‘December, 1905: the 11th 
of the month, if I am not mistaken. 
The date arrived, and the law was 
completely routed. Not a church was 
shut, the whole fabric of illusion col- 
lapsed! A vote put into a ballot box 
because you are expected to repeat a 
formula is one thing; the result of the 
vote when it interferes with all your 
domestic life is another. 

Similarly the people of England voted 
enthusiastically for the expenditure of 
£25 a family in the destruction of the 
South African republics. But when 
this action translates itself into a ha’- 
penny in the pound on sugar, the Eng- 
lish people—or such of them as possess 
a vote—are very singularly in contra- 
diction with their own express political 
action, 

Now in the south of France the one 
main thing actually touching the lives 
of the people, after their religion 
(which the complete breakdown of the 
anti-clerical threat had secured), 
the sale of their principal manufacture. 
This sale was rendered difficult from a 
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number of reasons, one of which, per- 
haps not the chief but the most ap- 
parent and the most easily remediable, 
was the adulteration and fraud exist- 
ing in the trade. Such adulteration 
and fraud are common to all the trade 
of our time. It was winked at by the 
gang in power in France, just as sim- 
ilar corruptions are winked at by the 
gang in power in every other parlia- 
mentary country. When the peasants 
who had suffered so severely by this 
commercial corruption asked that it 
should be put a stop to, the old reply, 
which has done duty half a million 
times in every case of corruption iu 
France, England, or America for a gen- 
eration, was given to them: “If you de- 
sire a policy to be effected, elect men 
who will effect it.” As a fact these 
four departments had elected a group 
of men of whom Laferre is a good 
type, with his absorbing interest in the 
destruction of Christianity and his ig- 
norance and ineptitude in any other 
field than that of theology. The peas- 
ants replied to this sophistry which 
had done duty so often and had been 
successful so often in their case as in 
others, by calling upon the Deputies to 
resign. Laferre neglected to do so. 
He was too greatly occupied with his 
opportunity. He went down “to ad- 
dress his constituents.” They chased 
him for miles. In that exhilarating ep- 
isode it was apparent that the peasants 
of the Aude had discovered in their 
simple fashion both where the repre- 
sentative system is at fault and by 
what methods it may be remedied 

It will be interesting to see in the 
near future to what extent their ex- 
ample will be followed. 

Hilaire Belloc. 
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PROGRESS 


More than a generation has passed 
since Matthew Arnold wrote, “At the 
present moment two things about the 
Christian religion must surely be clear 
to anybody with eyes in his head. 
One is, that men can’t do without it; 
the other, that they can’t do with it as 
it is.” But two things concerning Mr. 
Matthew Arnold have become toler- 
ably clear by now; one, that he did 
not understand Christianity as it really 
is, the other that, as Mr. Gladstone 
said of him, while he had a real rev- 
erence for the Christian religion, he 
had a genius for so representing it 
that it could be recognized by neither 
friend nor foe. The words of the ac- 
complished critic, who did not under- 
stand dogma as well as he understood 
literature, have been adopted since his 
time by many would-be religious re- 
formers. In the last thirty years 
many have made their voices heard 
who have been persuaded that Chris- 
tianity represents a permanent need of 
man, whilst strongly convinced not 
only that it is not now what it ought 
to be, but that the very lines along 
which it is advancing need to be al- 
tered. Any man who claims to speak 
on such a subject undertakes no holi- 
day task. In order to accomplish it, 
he ought to be prepared adequately to 
answer two of the deepest religious 
questions that can possibly be raised 
—What is the of Chris- 
tianity? And along what lines should 
its development proceed if its inner- 
character find full mani- 
realization in 


real essence 


is to 
ultimate 


most 
festation and 
the world? 


*“The Substance of Faith allied with 
Science.” By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Me- 
thuen. 1907.) 

“The New Theology.” 
M.A. (Chapman & Hall. 


By R. J. Campbell, 
1907.) 
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Signs are multiplying around us that 
these two great questions must now 
be faced more frankly and fully than 
ever before since the infant religion 
was fighting for its very existence; or 
at least since the time of its re-birth 
in the sixteenth century. That the 
present is a time of considerable theo- 
logical unrest is obvious to every one. 
A demand for liberation from what 
are styled the fetters of dogma is as 
strenuous and urgent as was the out- 
cry against ecclesiastical bondage four 
hundred years ago. The tide of 
change had been rising during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century 
somewhat as it surged through north- 
ern Europe in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; and, under the influ- 
ence of similar causes—the rise of Hu- 
manism and the New Learning—it is 
alleged that we are, or should be, on 
the eve of a new Reformation. Evi- 
dence of this is to be found in un- 
likely, as well as in likely, places. The 
movement within the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church represented 
by Loisy, Tyrrell, Fogazzaro and oth- 
ers, may mean no more than the futile 
remonstrances of Lamennais, or the 
open revolt of Pére Hyacinthe, or the 
speedily repressed “Americanism” of 
Father Hecker. On the other hand it 
may, as some well-informed observers 
believe, presage the development and 
progress of a Neo-Catholicism, the end 
of which none can see. In Great Brit- 
ain, the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Scottish Churches case 
was not only held to be grossly unjust 
in itself, but it stirred serious ques- 


“The Old Faith and the New Theology.” 
Edited by C. H. Vine. (Sampson Low & Co. 
1907.) 

“What about the New Theology?” 
L. Walker. (T.&T.Clark. 1907.) 
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tioning in many minds concerning the 
dogmatic bonds which, with the aid of 
the State, threatened to strangle the 
freedom, if not the life, out of com- 
munities essentially evangelical and 
free. An earnest plea, signed by in- 
fluential and representative ministers, 
has recently been issued for the re- 
vision in the Scottish Churches of 
the Westminster Confession. In the 
Church of England, Dr. Rashdall and 
other writers in Contentio Veritatis— 
recently supported by Dr. A. V. Allen 
in his Freedom in the Church—are at- 
tempting to vindicate the rights of An- 
glican clergy to a greater measure of 
liberty of thought; a freedom, we may 
add, which a large number of clergy- 
men have already taken without leave 
asked or granted. Auguste Sabatier, 
in his Religions of Authority and of the 
Spirit, represents a widespread ten- 
dency on the Continent which demands 
release from ecclesiastical and dog- 
matie control altogether, and perhaps 
high-water mark in this direction has 
been reached in America by Professor 
Burman Foster’s much discussed book 
on The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Other smaller and less ambi- 
tious volumes recently published in 
this country, show that many whose 
names are comparatively unknown are 
occupied with the same problems and 
looking for solution in the same direc- 
tion. Finally, two of the books named 
at the head of this article have for 
different reasons awakened unusual in- 
terest—Sir O. Lodge’s “Catechism,” 
and Mr. R. J. Campbell’s exposition of 
the now notorious “New Theology.” 
The cause of the excitement created 
is not to be found in the books them- 
selves. As Mr. Compton Rickett said 
from the chair of the Congregational 
Union in May, such a spark would not 
have set the heather on fire had it not 
been dry as tinder before. They are 


cited here as signs of change and dis- 
quiet, as indications that progress in 
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theology is being represented from 
divers points of view as an urgent ne- 
cessity, and perhaps that a new era 
of advance has already dawned. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
the reasons for this restlessness. If 
religion in any country is living and 
active, it must be influenced by all 
that affects the real life of the nation. 
If intellectual or social movements 
pervade the whole of Western civiliza- 
tion, no one can wonder if religion 
feels the heaving of the subsequent 
tidal wave. It would be a bad sign 
if this were not the case. When great 
ideas emerge and deepen and spread, 
ideas which affect men’s view of the 
universe and their whole outlook upon 
life, then if religion is not correspond- 
ingly deepened and widened, this is a 
proof that it is amongst the things 
which wax old and are ready to vanish 
away. Such movements of thought as 
are represented by the names of Hegel 
in one direction and Darwin in apn- 
other are like voleanic disturbances, 
the full effect of which is not discern- 
ible till some time after the original 
seismic shock. In the departments of 
physical science, of philosophy in gen- 
eral and psychology in particular, the 
changes during the last fifty years 
have been momentous. The effect of 
recent discoveries in relation to the ul- 
timate constitution of matter cannot 
as yet be estimated. Biblical criticism 
has produced changes in the mode of 
viewing the Bible—partly as regards 
its contents, but still more as regards 
the method of understanding, inter- 
preting, and applying its doctrine—the 
significance of which is visible to all 
with eyes to see. Finally, social move- 
ments are advancing with almost in- 
credible rapidity, and religion and the 
ology are feeling the impact as of an 
incoming tide of revolution. 

The relation of some of these sub- 
jects to religion may seem sufficiently 


remote, but all these changes, and 
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many others that have not been 
named, have exercised a potent though 
indirect influence upon it, especially in 
the minds of educated men. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, in an interesting chapter of au- 
tobiography published in a_ recent 
number of the Contemporary Review, 
has shown how utterly different were 
the theological questions agitated in 
his childhood, sixty years ago, from 
those which disturbed his mind, and 
for a time imperilled his faith, twenty 
years later. These were different 
again from the doubts and inquiries 
which he had to meet in training stu- 
dents for the ministry in the closing 
years of the last century. The heart- 
searchings and debates in the profes- 
sor’s theological classes no longer con- 
cerned the extreme fringe of dogma, 
but the very vitals of the faith. In- 
stead of discussing whether the de- 
crees of God were absolute or con- 
ditional, universal or partial, what 
original sin was and what depravity 
signified, the young men during the 
latter half of the century were wrest- 
ling with fundamental problems. 
“Whether God was and _ what? 
Whether revealed truth could be veri- 
fied and known as divine, and whether 
the process of verification involved an 
appeal to an authority, outer or inner? 
What was Jesus Christ and His 
work? What security had we that the 
Gospels narrate the history and report 
the words of Jesus? What has Chris- 
tianity done for man, and what can 
it still do for him, whether considered 
as an individual, a society, a state, or 
a race?” Dr. Fairbairn says that as 
a result of this thoroughgoing inquiry, 
“theology was re-born, and with it a 
new and higher faith.” Advance came 
through apparent retrogression, and 
through the pangs of sore mental 
travail fresh religious knowledge was 
gained and new religious life ap- 
peared. A similar period is upon us 
to-day. The questions are even more 
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searching, the fire of critical inquiry 
is still hotter and more severe. What 
is the position at this moment, how 
is it being faced, and what may we 
expect as the immediate and proxi- 
mate issues? Such are the large ques- 
tions to the answering of which a very 
small contribution may be made in 
this article. 

It is obvious that the first 
raised is fundamental and far-reach- 
ing. Is there such a thing as progress 
in theology, and what does it mean? 
What is, and what is not, legitimate 
“development” in religion? In the 
course of history the religion called 
Christianity has assumed very diverse 
forms, and changes have arisen 
through the operation both of centrip- 
etal and centrifugal forces; develop- 
ment may take place, and has taken 
place, either by accretion or diminu- 
tion, by accumulation or simplifica- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church has 
steadily and consistently exhibited the 
former method, while the latter has 
been illustrated by Protestantism in 
very various forms, the substance of 
the faith becoming sometimes so at- 
tenuated, that it has been “defecated 
to a pure transparency.” The striking 
contrast between the brothers J. H. 
and F. W. Newman, starting together 
with Evangelicalism and ending, the 
one in Romanism and the other in a 
Theism as nebulous as that of Theo- 
dore Parker, will readily recur to the 
mind as an example of contemporary 
“development” in opposite directions. 
Lives of eminent men in the nine- 
teenth century unfortunately represent 
the phenomena of a dwindling faith 
in a remarkable degree. Martineau, 
who began with Unitarianism, shed 
before his death a large part of his 
pure and lofty, but scanty creed. 
Jowett, Leslie Stephen. Frederic Har- 
rison, Allanson Picton are only a few 
of the names that suggest themselves 
of men beginning in orthodox Chris- 
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tianity and ending in bare Theism, 
Agnosticism, Positivism, or Pantheism. 
On the other hand, W. G. Ward's idea 
of happiness was said to be that he 
should find a new Bull of the Pope, 
making fresh definitions of “faith,” on 
his breakfast-table every morning. 
The charm of precision, definiteness, 
accuracy, and the complete intellectual 
mastery of doctrine is specially attract- 
ive to many active minds, provided 
that the foundation be secure and the 
method of procedure sound. Others 
are fascinated by freshness and free- 
dom of thought and by the simplifica- 
tion of theological creeds. They are 
attracted by the idea of casting aside 
“old clothes,” making an “exodus from 
Houndsditch,” and disporting at ease, 
emancipated from conventional beliefs 
which have ceased to possess reality 
for them. That there are tremendous 
dangers in both directions history has 
abundantly proved, Pharisaism arose 
from nothing but the desire to safe- 
guard the law, by putting first a hedge 
round it, then a hedge round the hedge 
and another round that, making void 
the law they honored and wished to 
conserve, till a heart-penetrating voice 
cried, “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites!” Whilst, in an 
opposite direction the gradual crumb- 
ling away of pure and purifying be- 
liefs, under the corroding action of a 
critical rationalism without any con- 
structive power, has been the cause of 
innumerable mental and moral trag- 
edies in the last two generations, and 
a ruinous disintegration of faith is go- 
ing on in our midst to-day. 

Are these widely diverging processes 
of development entirely without law 
and order? Is there no criterion by 
which their legitimacy can be tried? 
The test of validity cannot be found 
in the measure of comfort brought to 
the soul, for Cardinal Newman tells us 
that ever after he joined the Church 
of Rome he was “in perfect peace and 
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contentment,” and “never had one 
doubt,” whilst Mr, Frederic Harrison, 
at the opposite pole, has found Posi- 
tivism afford him perfect intellectual 
and spiritual satisfaction, and wishes 
that the words should be inscribed on 
his urn, “He found peace,” Does legiti- 
mate development mean the addition of 
dogma to dogma till the whole intel- 
lectual man is completely swathed in 
garments which cover him from head 
to foot and protect him against all 
changes of climate, but perhaps prevent 
him from ever taking active exercise? 
Or are those rather to be commended 
whom Bacon describes as “certain self- 
pleasing and humorous minds, which 
are so sensible of every restraint, as 
they will go near to think their girdles 
and garters to be bonds and shackles’? 
When these subjects are discussed, 
metaphors are apt to be misleading. 
The “philosophy of clothes” is no ex- 
ception to the rule. But we may ask, 
Is the history of religion in the world 
like the growth of a plant from seed 
to flowering shrub, followed by a cor- 
responding process of decay? Or is the 
faith once for all delivered to the 
saints rather like a treasure, or sacred 
deposit, which must at all costs be 
preserved from being tampered with, 
covered up by dogma as by a husk or 
shell, or protective covering? Or is 
pure religion in a naughty world like 
the progress of a clear stream from its 
fount among the hills on its way to the 
sea, the tiny brook being swollen by 
heavy rains and by tributaries of all 
kinds among the cities and in the 
plains, till it becomes a mighty, but 
turbid and sadly polluted river? Is the 
progress in question the steady march 
of a conquering army, or like the de- 
velopment of a planet from a mass of 
fiery marl to the orderly habitation of 
plants and animals and men? Is it to 
be compared with the growth of a child 
from a period of simplicity and inno- 
cence to a maturity which knows no 
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decline, but rather a steady advance 
from dawn to perfect day? Or is it 
perhaps like none of these things? 
And if so, what is meant by progress 
in theology? 

It is highly necessary for the Churches 
to know their own minds in this mat- 
ter. A demand is often made for the 
“re-statement” of the Christian creed, 
which may mean much, little, or noth- 
ing. Sometimes “reconstruction” is 
ealled for, which might imply a change 
of site and foundation, and which at 
least denotes the re-building of the sa- 
ered structure. Alterations such as 
Matthew Arnold and others have sug- 
gested or adopted implied nothing less 
than a surrender of the vital elements 
of the Christian creed, such as was sure 
to bring in its train a revolution in 
worship and in conduct also. Various 
replies have been made to these de- 
mands by different Christian teachers 
and communities. The claim for modi- 
fication is sometimes met by a rigid 
non possumus. Theology, it is said, 
never changes. Other sciences may 
develop from youth to maturity, but 
the material of religion is given once 
for all in revelation, the method of 
treating and using it remains the same, 
and “progress” in a fixed science is 
nothing but a misnomer. On the other 
hand, in some quarters to-day the 
largest concessions are made to as- 
sailants of the faith on the slight- 
est pretext; the cargo and gear of 
the ship are jettisoned with a light 
heart as if every surrender of tradi- 
tional belief meant an advance to- 
wards the freedom of the truth; the 
authority of the past is contemned and 
new religions are being born in a day, 
regardless of the fact that such lightly 
fashioned creeds are tolerably certain 
to perish in a day and to vanish ere the 
dawning of to-morrow. 

The Evangelical Free Churches are 
here especially exposed to danger. Ro- 
man Catholics and State-established 
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Churches possess defences of their own 
—such as they are. Free-lances in re- 
ligion have nothing to defend. But 
the Protestant, who cannot fall back 
on the unquestioned authority of the 
Bible as could his ancestor of two or 
three generations ago, is apt to be 
taken at a disadvantage. Mr. Comp- 
ton Rickett, to whose excellent address 
as Chairman of the Congregational 
Union we have already referred, 
warned his hearers that if evangelicals 
did not know their own minds on the 
great questions of religious belief, the 
Churches of sacramental grace on the 
one hand would draw bewildered souls 
to them by the confidence of their ut- 
terances, and on the other hand re- 
ligious sentimentalism and superstition 
would manifest themselves, fresh Dow- 
ies founding fresh Zion cities, mush- 
room growths of folly springing up in 
the uncultivated and neglected soil. 
Mr. Rickett spoke as a layman from 
the standpoint of the pew, but he 
showed an insight into the present sit- 
uation and a measure of theological 
knowledge such as is too seldom at- 
tained in the pulpit. He warned his 
Congregationalist brethren that succes- 
sive sacrifices of doctrine would not 
soften the heart of the Secularist, but 
would certainly weaken the allegiance 
of the faithful. Almost every week 
that has passed since the delivery of his 
address has furnished fresh proofs of 
its timeliness and wisdom. 

Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind, and let every commu- 
nity understand the grounds of its own 
action. To our thinking the attempt 
to meet the demands of to-day by a 
mere non possumus mutare attitude is 
suicidal. Arrest in the progress of the- 
ology means arrest in the progress of 
the human mind in its appreciation of 
divine truth, ending in obscurantism, 
superstition, and spiritual death. The 


stream that does not flow stagnates, 
the plant that does not grow and de- 
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velop decays or dies. But on the other 
hand, rejection of vital spiritual au- 
thority means bewilderment, confusion, 
anarchy and the return of chaos. Faith 
and reason are not opposed to one an- 
other, nor are authority and spiritual re- 
ligion. The process of education in a 
child implies both authority and free- 
dom,and the religious development of an 
individual, a Church, or a race should 
unite these truly indissoluble elements. 
The Evangelical Free Churches of to- 
day find their guide and norm in the 
New ‘Testament, their principle of 
growth in the free play of reason and 
conscience round the unchanging prin- 
ciples of their religion and the ever 
new application of old truths to new 
needs and conditions. The Bible is still 
the religion of Protestants. Not, per- 
haps, precisely in the way that Chilling- 
worth meant it. The Bible is no vol- 
ume of magical formulae, nor a collec- 
tion of mechanically infallible utter- 
ances upon all subjects of human 
knowledge. It is the record of a long, 
progressive revelation of God to men, 
culminating in Jesus Christ, Son of 
Man and Son of God. It is not a series 
of framed dogmas, it does not contain 
any theological catechism with ques- 
tion and answer, nor any elaborately 
prepared code of ethical details. Asa 
human composition it is open to 
inquiry and “criticism,” i.e. examina- 
tion, of all kinds. Whether as regards 
its text, or the date and authorship of 
its documents, or the sound interpreta- 
tion of its words, or the relation of its 
parts to each other, it permits and in- 
vites the fullest investigation. But 
when thus reasonably treated, it still 
furnishes a norm for Christians of all 
times and types. It is a living guide, 
and does not grip its disciples with the 
“dead hand” of a Koran. None the 


less—rather all the more—does it fur- 
nish, when rightly interpreted, a touch- 
stone by which new doctrines can be 
most certainly tested, and by which 
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the progress of theology can be satis- 
factorily regulated and determined. 
Our guide is not in a code, but in a 
history. A history furnishes not dog- 
mas, but principles. The human 
shapes in which the principles are em- 
bodied will change as men change, as 
languages change, as _ philosophical 
modes of expression change, as man's 
outlook upon the universe changes, his 
horizon widening and his eyesight im- 
proving as the generations advance. 
But:— 


Still glides the stream and shall for 
ever glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never 


dies, 


It is a part of the education to which 
God subjects man,—perhaps we should 
rather say, which God in Christ is im- 
parting to man through His indwelling 
Spirit—that he should learn what is 
meant by the continuity of doctrine 
and of spiritual principle under ever 
varying conditions and amidst the 
continuous development of the race. 
Hence what is needed in these times 
is not exactly restatement, nor revision, 
still less reconstruction, in theology. 
What is wanted is revitalization. It is 
not the substitution of new doctrine for 
old truths that are worn out and ob- 
solete: spiritual truth never wears out. 
It is not the coining of few phrases, 
though sometimes the use of a new 
name for an old principle will shed a 
flood of light upon its meaning, and the 
re-interpretation of old terms in the 
light of new knowledge is continually 
needed. It is the filling again of old 
teaching with new spiritual vitality, de- 
rived partly from a fuller understand- 
ing of the meaning of Scripture—partly 
from new discoveries concerning the 
universe in which we live, for these 
are veritably a new manifestation of 
God to man in nature—partly from 
the moral progress of the generations 
under the guidance of Divine Provi- 
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dence—and partly from other sources 
whence new light streams on the path 
of mankind without and the mind of 
man within him. Reverence for the 
authority of God in that highest reve- 
lation of Himself which He has made 
in Christ is thus combined with the 
assertion of legitimate freedom for the 
human reason; for the Christian con- 
sciousness, when guided by the Divine 
Spirit, has the power of adapting the 
fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion to new needs and of enrichiug 
the unchanged content of the Christian 
faith by means of new knowledge and 
ever deepening and widening experi- 
ence. In this sense there is a clearer 
and stronger call for the revitalization 
of theology in our time than in any 
generation for centuries past. At the 
same time there is, as in the Church 
of the early centuries, a need for “evo- 
lution by antagonism,” the develop- 
ment of the significance of the true 
faith by the determined and strenuous 
rejection of elements which, if ad- 
mitted, would lead to disintegration, 
dissolution, and death. This work of 
discrimination—described in Jeremiah 
as a “taking forth of the precious from 
the vile,’ which was to make the 
prophet as God’s mouthpiece—is one of 
the ways by which God educates His 
Church and enables it to be His wit- 
ness to the world. If the process is 
sometimes a trying one, it is distinctly 
ennobling, and in precise proportion to 
the fidelity with which the Church per- 
forms her share in it will a resulting 
benefit to the community and a true 
progress of theology be realized. One 
or two illustrations taken from the 
books named at the head of this arti- 
cle may help to make clear the practi- 
cal working of this principle. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s catechism deserves 
the attention it has attracted. It 
should of course be estimated for what 
it is, not for what it does not profess 
to be. It is put forward not by a theo- 
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logian, but by an eminent authority in 
physical science, who deeply values re- 
ligion and religious influence, as a ten- 
tative sketch of the elements of such a 
religious faith as a man of science may, 
in his judgment, intelligently hold to- 
day. 

It is from this point of view that the 
volume is so valuable. It ought not to 
be criticized as if it expressed the ma- 
ture judgment of a trained theologian 
on the highest subjects, else it might 
be pronounced erroneous on some 
points and defective in more. It is not 
intended for children, but is “a cate- 
chism for parents and teachers.” The 
author has more recently allowed to be 
published a few extracts from a shorter 
and simpler catechism suited for chil- 
dren’s minds, but at present this is only 
in course of preparation. 

Sir Oliver Lodge repeatedly asserts 
that he has no desire to trespass on 
the work of the Churches, that he 
aims at providing only “a fundamental 
substratum of faith, on a basis of his- 
torical and scientific fact, interpreted 
and enlarged by the experiences of 
mankind.” From this point of view 
the book is sure to be very useful, 
and those who follow its outline 
closely will perhaps be surprised to 
find how nearly a devout man of 
science may approach to religious or- 
thodoxy, so far as certain fundamental 
principles are concerned. In a short 
creed, which is given on p. 132 of his 
volume, we find what may be called 
a pure and lofty Theism, conceived in 
a truly Christian spirit. Theologians 
would of course notice what the creed 
does not, as well as what it does con- 
tain. But the first clause carries us a 
long way: “I believe in one Infinite 
and Eternal Being, a guiding and lov- 
ing Father, in whom all things con- 
sist.” The second clause runs as fol- 
lows, “I believe that the Divine Nature 
is specially revealed to man through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who lived and 
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taught and suffered in Palestine 1,900 
years ago, and has since been wor- 
shipped by the Christian Church as the 
immortal Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world.” The author does not as- 
sert that such “worship” is justifiable, 
and there is no mention of the Virgin 
Birth, the miraculous works, or the 
Resurrection of Christ. The _ third 
clause is finely suggestive: “I believe 
that the Holy Spirit is ever ready to 
help us along the Way towards Good- 
ness or Truth; that prayer is a means 
of communion between man and God; 
and that it is our privilege through 
faithful service to enter into the Life 
Eternal, the Communion of Saints, and 
the Peace of God.” The articles on 
prayer in general and the Lord’s 
Prayer are also excellent, and the 
definition with which the catechism 
closes is worth quoting entire. “The 
kingdom of heaven is the central fea- 
ture of practical Christianity. It repre- 
sents a harmonious condition in which 
the divine will is perfectly obeyed, it 
signifies the highest state of existence, 
both individual and social, which we 
can conceive. Our whole effort should, 
directly or indirectly, make ready its 
way—in our hearts, in our lives, and 
in the lives of others. It is the ideal 
state of society towards which reform- 
ers are striving; it is the ideal of con- 
scious existence towards which saints 
aim.” 

The subjects upon which it is natural 
specially to examine the teaching of 
the catechism are the Immanence of 
God, the Fall and Sin, and the Divinity 
and Atonement of Christ. On all these 
Sir Oliver Lodge has instructive re- 
marks to make, but we cannot now 
deal with them in detail. It is very 
noticeable that a man of science, rea- 
soning without any reference to Rev- 
elation, holds that “the multifarious 
processes in nature, with neither the 
of which 
do, must be 


we 


maintenance 
anything to 


nor 
had 


origin 
have 
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guided and controlled by some Thought 
and Purpose, immanent in everything,” 
and that to the higher members of our 
race this Intelligence and Purpose, un- 
derlying the whole mystery of exist- 
ence, elaborating the details of evolu- 
tion, are “revelations of an indwelling 
Presence, rejoicing in its own majestic 
order.” Sir Oliver does not deny a 
“Fall” of man, though he considers it 
to have been at the same time a Rise, 
and he thus describes it. “At a cer- 
tain stage of development man became 
conscious of a difference between right 
and wrong, so that thereafter, when his 
actions fell below a normal standard of 
conduct, he felt ashamed and sinful. 
He thus lost his animal innocency and 
entered on a long period of human ef- 
fort and failure; nevertheless, the con- 
sciousness of degradation marked a rise 
in the seale of existence.” Evil, how- 
ever, we are told, is not an absolute 
thing, and “the possibility of evil is 
the necessary consequence of a rise in 
the seale of moral existence.” Again, 
as contrast is an inevitable attribute of 
reality, “goodness would have no mean- 
ing if badness were impossible or non- 
existent.” On Christianity in general 
some of the chief pronouncements are 
these: “The most essential element in 
Christianity is its conception of a hu- 
man God; of a God, in the first place, 
not apart from the universe, not out- 
side it and distinct from it, but im- 
manent in it; yet not immanent only, 
but actually incarnate, incarnate in it 
and revealed in the Incarnation... . 
The Humanity of God, the Divinity of 
man, is the essence of the Christian 
revelation.” 

These may serve as specimens of the 
teaching of a book that is noteworthy 
as containing the utterances on religion 
of an eminent scientific authority. He 
presents the outline of a faith concern- 
ing the significance of the universe and 
especially of the world we live in, 


which commends itself as reasonable 
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to a student who does not accept the 
idea of a Revelation and hardly men- 
tions any sacred scriptures. But he 
here lays down a foundation which it 
is surely possible for those who do ac- 
knowledge scriptural authority and a 
revealed religion to accept as ground 
on which they can meet him and com- 
pare notes. We do not suggest at pres- 
ent how far the two parties could 
agree, or where their paths might be- 
gin to diverge. Enough if this inter- 
esting catechism practically proves 
that there need be no irreconcilable 
conflict between physical science and 
true Christianity. The great funda- 
mental doctrines on which Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the Christian theologian of 
to-day do most certainly agree, form in 
reality the very pivots of religious en- 
ergy in heart and life, in doctrine and 
practice. 

Of the utterances of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell it is unfortunately impossible 
to speak in the same strain. At cer- 
tain points there is considerable sim- 
ilarity between the volume we have 
been describing and the “new the- 
ology,” but the conditions are so dif- 
ferent in the two cases that our judg- 
ment is correspondingly affected. Mr. 
Campbell is a Christian minister, a 
prominent representative of the Con- 
gregational Churches. In putting forth 
his own creed he is as confident and 
dogmatic as Sir O. Lodge is modest 
and tentative, and he speaks contemp- 
tuously of evangelical doctrine gener- 
ally, misrepresenting and caricaturing 
—we are sure not wilfully—views with 
which he must, nevertheless, have been 
familiar. The adoption by him of the 
“new theology” appears to have been 
somewhat sudden, since long extracts 
from his sermons and addresses of only 
four or five years ago have been pub- 
lished which are quite orthodox in their 
evangelicalism, and in some of them 
he even denounces the views he now 
holds as injurious to foreign missions. 
XXxvI, 1906 


LIVING AGE, VOL. 
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Mr. Campbell's present opinions had 
been expressed in sermons from time 
to time during the last year or two, 
and when he was challenged as to the 
exact meaning of his deliverances, he 
produced as a full statement of his 
position the volume described at the 
head of this article. Its style proclaims 
its origin and the rapidity with which 
it was composed. It is familiar, collo- 
quial, often careless in composition, 
and it reads like a prolonged extem- 
pore address at the City Temple. It 
contains many crudities and inconsist- * 
encies, if not positive contradictions; 
and at least some indications that the 
writer has not fully thought out the 
bearings of the ideas propounded. No 
critic should bear hardly upon the work 
of a comparatively young man to whom 
a traditional creed has become untena- 
ble and who is feeling his way towards 
a new expression of faith. But a dif- 
ferent estimate must be formed of a 
volume which sets forth the carefully 
considered opinions of a Nonconform- 
ist minister of high standing who as- 
sumes to lead the whole Christian 
Church into new doctrinal fields, and 
who does not hesitate to pour contempt 
upon the faith in which he was brought 
up and which till very lately he ear- 
nestly professed. If such a man does 
not thoroughly know his own mind and 
has not mastered the full meaning of 
the doctrine he now expounds, his re- 
sponsibility as a teacher is very seri- 
The purity of his motives cannot 
the condemnation 
one who removes 
as 


ous. 
relieve him from 
which attaches to 
landmarks that have 
guides to wayfaring men, without be- 
ing able himself to guide them in the 
wilderness. 

So much already 
taken place concerning Mr. Campbell's 
opinions that it is unnecessary now to 
describe them in detail. But whilst 
criticism has been freely passed upon 
the second and third words in the title, 


long served 


discussion has 
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“The New Theology,” the first is per- 
haps the most question-begging of the 
three. It is only @ new theology that 
has been propounded, if indeed the doc- 
trine be new, and if it be a theology 
and not a hybrid philosophy. There 
are many other new doctrines besides 
that of Mr. Campbell, though it hap- 
pens that his has been more vocifer- 
ously sounded forth in the gramophone 
of the newspapers. So far as we have 
been able to gather, he is not the head 
of any considerable school of disciples; 
‘few have exactly echoed his words or 
supported his though many 
have sympathized with the man and 
his effort to secure greater freedom of 
thought in the pulpit and the pew of 
evangelical Churches. 

But we are chiefly concerned with 
Mr. Campbell’s book so far as it claims 
to mark progress in theology. And we 
are bound to point out that in certain 
important respects it shows exactly the 
direction in which true progress is not 
to be realized. Its publication has 
probably retarded instead of advancing 
the cause which we believe Mr. Camp- 
bell has at heart. The general condem- 
nation pronounced upon his specula- 
tions has disheartened many who feel 


position, 


that some measure of theological re- 
construction was called for, but that 
Mr. Campbell's ill-conceived and ill-ex- 
ecuted attempt has done more harm 
than good. Without professing to ana- 
lyze Mr. Campbell’s doctrine or criti- 
cize his exposition of it in detail, we 
may briefly remark that:— 

1. His method is fundamentally vi- 
cious, since the basis of his whole doc- 
trine is not religious but philosophical. 
He describes his fundamental tenet as 
and announces his 


monistiec idealism, 


intention of reconstructing the whole of 
theology in terms of its main principle. 
the immanence of God. 
defines this phrase—especially 
gards the relation between the Infinite 
and finite spirits—he does not explain 


But he never 
as re- 
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clearly whether he accepts divine tran- 
scendence as well as immanence, and 
if so, what is the relation between the 
two. On the other hand, beginning 
with a crude question, “How can there 
be anything outside God?” Mr. Ca.np- 
bell lays down doctrines of sin and sal- 
vation, of human freedom and ultimate 
destiny, which are drawn from the 
root-idea of a relation between God and 
His creatures so close that nothing can 
be “outside” Him. A careful thinker 
would have bestowed his utmost atten- 
tion upon this cardinal point, and a 
religious teacher who begins with an 
ill-defined tenet of philosophy and at- 
tempts to construe his whole faith in 
terms of this, is hardly likely to be a 
safe guide in any theology, new or old, 
that he tries to expound. 

2. The lines of Mr. Campbell’s de- 
velopment are further erroneous and 
misleading, because he practically re- 
nounces the authority of the New 
Testament. His doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ, such as it is, is his own. 
“Jesus was God, but so are we.” 
“Jesus did nothing for us which we 
are not also called upon to do for our- 
selves and for one another.” Mr. Keir 
Hardie in the House of Commons is 
engaged in work which is “a part of 
the Atonement,” and Mr. Blatchford 
shows his “Christhood” in the Clarion, 
whether he knows it or not. If these 
expressions sound blasphemous in 
Christian ears, and the objection is 
made that they do not describe the 
Christ of the New Testament—the 
Christ either of the Synoptists, or of 
St. John or of St. Paul—Mr. Campbell 
replies that “Paul’s opinion is simply 
Paul's opinion.” “If your mother’s 
way of stating truth is not necessarily 
yours, no more is Paul's.” And just 
as no man would make light of the 
religious opinions of a pious mother, 
but yet would not “allow them to fet- 
ter him in the exercise of his own ma- 
ture judgment,” so with the reader of 
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St. Paul and other Biblical writers. 
We are bound to say that the unfet- 
tered exercise of Mr. Campbell's “own 
mature judgment” has not impressed 
his readers with his ability to improve 
upon the utterances of St. Paul or St. 
Paul’s Master. 

3. The view taken by Mr. Campbell 
of sin and salvation is, whether right 
or wrong, fundamentally opposed to 
that which is ascribed to Jesus of Naz- 
areth and which has been taken by His 
followers from the beginning. “Evil is 
a negation only; it is not a principle at 
war with good.” “Instead of asking 
how evil came to be in the universe, we 
should recognize that nothing finite can 
exist without it.” Mr. Campbell ad- 
mits that through Christian history 
“the tendency has run to look upon the 
world as the ruins of a divine plan 
marred by man’s perversity and self- 
will.” “It is time we got rid of” this 
idea, for “it has had a blighting, dead- 
ening influence upon hopeful endeavor 
for the good of the race.” We should 
have said that the most earnest and 
hopeful endeavors for the good of the 
race have been inspired by a gospel 
based upon that very view of sin and 
evil — but we need not press the point. 
We may compare, however, Sir O. 
Lodge’s careful and guarded statements 
on the subject of the Fall with Mr. 
Campbell's jaunty remark that “the doc- 
trine of the Fall is an absurdity from 
the point of view both of ethical con- 
sistency and common sense,” and also 
with such ill-balanced statements as 
that “the coming of a finite creation into 
being is itself of the nature of a Fall,” 
and that the sin of man, which is a part 
of “the imperfection of the finite crea- 
tion, is not man’s fault but God’s will, 
and is a means towards a great end.” 
I.very being, therefore, however evil. 
must ultimately be saved, for “the one 
unthinkable supposition is that any 
kind of being which has ever become 
aware of itself, that is, has ever con- 
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tained a ray of the eternal conscious- 
ness, can perish.” 

It is true that it would not be diffi- 
cult to select from Mr. Campbell’s book 
some statements which are not easily 
reconcilable with the above. Our quo- 
tations, however, have been fairly 
made and are characteristic of the 
main line of his teaching. If inconsist- 
encies are here and there discernible, 
this would only go to show that the 
would-be leader of a new theology has 
not fully assimilated his fresh material 
and not thoroughly discarded his old 
associations and ideas. Is it too much 
to hope that Mr. Campbell may see his 
way in some degree to retrace his 
steps and withdraw from some of his 
extreme statements? For the new doc- 
trine as it stands in his writings is 
not a restatement or an improved ver- 
sion of evangelical Christianity, but a 
fundamentally different religion ex- 
pressed in terms of idealistic monism. 
In his views of God, of man, of sin, 
of Christ, of the Atonement, of salva- 
tion, and of inspiration and authority 
in religion, Mr. Campbell does not re- 
form but revolutionize. There seems 
little probability that many of his own 
community will take their stand by his 
side. Mr. Rhondda Williams of Brad- 
ford forms almost a solitary exception 
to this rule, though Mr. Wallace and 
Dr. Warschauer of Anerley declare 
themselves in partial agreement with 
him.’ On the other hand, in the vol- 
ume entitled The Old Faith and the New 
Theology, uncompromising opposition to 
the new teaching is declared by such 
leading and representative men as Dr. 
Goodrich, Dr. Simon, Dr. Forsyth, Dr. 
Barrett, Dr. Adeney, Dr. Rowland, Dr. 


' Since this article was written a volume by 
Dr. Warschauer, entitled “The New Evangel’ 
has appeared. Whilst occupying a position 
very similar to that taken up by Mr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Warschauer’s work is abler and more 
carefully reasoned out than its predecessor, 
and much more guarded in its expressions. 
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Vaughan Pryce, and Revs. J. D. Jones, 
Silvester Horne, and Dr. Horton. 
Whatever sympathy some of these emi- 
nent Congregational ministers may feel 
with Mr. Campbell as a man, they un- 
sparingly condemn his doctrine. The 
sermons and addresses in this volume 
should be carefully read by all who 
desire to understand the rea] character 
and tendencies of this latest attempt to 
improve upon the old faith. Though 
the several subjects are somewhat 
slightly dealt with, the treatment of 
them is quite as thorough as Mr. 
Campbell's, and the volume as a whole 
shows how the trained thinkers of his 
Chureh regard the new departure. 

Mr. W. L. Walker’s critique men- 
tioned at the head of this article is 
able, searching, thorough, though never 
unkindly. He is an expert in philos- 
ophy and theology. He has known 
what it means to lose faith and to find 
it again in more assured fashion. 
Therefore we are not surprised to find 
him somewhat impatient with Mr. 
Campbell's crudities and inconsist- 
encies. Mr. Walker shows what the 
doctrine of Divine Immanence in the 
world ought to mean, and what it never 
can be allowed to mean, by a true The- 
ist. He points out the unethical char- 
acter of Mr. Campbell’s primal thesis 
and the shallowness of his views on 
sin and atonement. Whoever desires 
to read a close and thorough examina- 
tion of the scope and bearings of Mr. 
Campbell's doctrine as declared in his 
last volume will find a very complete 
one in Mr. Walker’s short but carefully 
written volume. 

It would be a serious mistake, how- 
ever, if this specimen of a new the- 
ology were to be met simply with hos- 
tile criticism. Such criticism is sure 


to be aroused by teaching which as- 
sails truths and principles that are vital 
to Christianity. But two lessons at least 
may be learned from the attempt to 
reconstruct theology 


which has been 
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made with obvious sincerity and ear- 
nestness by Mr. Campbell. One is, to 
appreciate the full significance and im- 
portance of Christian doctrine at the 
points where he deserts it. “Orthodox” 
beliefs are apt to be held mechanically, 
and new life may be put, for example, 
into the abstract doctrine of the Per- 
sonality of God by the rise in our 
midst of quasi-Pantheistic theories and 
the necessity of opposing them to the 
utmost. In the same way a fuller un- 
derstanding of the real meaning of the 
Person and Work of Christ may be 
gained in resisting an attempt to as- 
similate His divinity to that of Jobn 
Smith, and His atonement for sin to 
the attempts at social reform of Mr. 
Blatchford and Mr. Keir Hardie. 

The other lesson is of a different 
kind. Such controversies as have re- 
cently arisen may draw attention to 
deficiencies—not in Christianity itself, 
but in current modes of presenting it. 
Mr. Campbell’s protests would never 
have been made, or if made would 
have perished stillborn, had there not 
existed in the Churches generally an 
uneasy impression that some elements 
of religious truth needed recognition 
and stronger emphasis than they were 
receiving. The true doctrine of the im- 
manence of God in creation and His 
indwelling by the Spirit in those who 
trust and obey Him, is the best anti- 
dote to errors caused by the one-sided 
application to religion of a tenet of 
philosophical monism. We hold that 
Mr. Campbell’s view of sin is alto- 
gether inadequate and at some points 
terribly misleading, but we are not 
prepared on that account to deny that 
Scripture doctrine on this subject has 
been misrepresented by evangelical 
teachers who have inherited more of 
the Calvinistic view of human nature 
than they were aware of. The mode 
in which Christ saves men has indeed 
been seriously misapprehended by the 
minister of the City Temple, but the 
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best reply to him is not merely to point 
out his deficiencies and inconsistencies, 
but to reapprehend, revitalize, and re- 
interpret in the light of the best 
thought of to-day the old gospel truth 
which has been for generations past 
the power of God unto salvation for 
millions. And it may be said, we be- 
lieve, with truth, that this has been 
done in scores and hundreds of pulpits 
during the last few months by men 
who have seen that the best way of 
denouncing error is to proclaim coun- 
tervailing though comparatively neg- 
lected truth. 

Such harmonizing of old faith with 
new knowledge cannot be done in a 
hurry. It is not by brilliant journal- 
ism, or effective pulpit rhetoric, or by 
the publication of some “epoch-mak- 
ing” book commanding “phenomenal” 
sales, that the vast, complex, and at 
the same time infinitely delicate work 
of bringing old truth to bear with new 
power upon new conditions is to be 
achieved. 


Thou who Thy thousand years dost 
wait 
To work a thousandth part 
Of Thy vast plan, in me create, 
With zeal, a patient heart. 


It is the impatience of the age, with 
its craze for self-assertion, notoriety, 
and immediate stage-effects, that is 
responsible for many “new theologies.” 
A complete remastery of old and im- 
perishable truth in the light of an al- 
most bewildering flood of new discov- 
eries is not to be carried out in a few 
minutes to the accompaniment of a 
blare of trumpets. The Bible is not 
obsolete as a religious guide and 
authority because a Congregationalist 
minister in the twentieth century 
thinks that he knows more about sin 


and atonement than St. Paul. The 
New Testament with its gospel of 


grace, when illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit and interpreted by a living 
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Church, contains “all the truth” needed 
for man’s salvation. Its riches are in- 
exhaustible, and theology needs con- 
tinually to go to school to it afresh. 
Such different men as the Puritan John 
Robinson and the Anglican Bishop But- 
ler have alike reminded the Churches 
—largely in vain—of this fact. Only 
“by the continuance and progress of 
learning and liberty, and by particular 
persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing intimations scattered up and 
down in the Scripture,” says Butler, 
can improvements in knowledge be 
made and progress in theology gained. 
“Nor is it at all incredible,” adds the 
bold, yet cautious Bishop, “that a book 
which has been so long in the posses- 
sion of mankind should contain many 
truths as yet undiscovered.” 

But patience and humility are needed ~ 
for this work, as well as sincerity and 
earnestness. No doubt a flash of 
genius may work wonders in a short 
time. The chemical process that has 
been long preparing may be quickly 
consummated, and the salts that have 
been for months in solution may be 
precipitated in a moment by the addi- 
tion of a single drop of potent acid. 
Here and there a single writer may be 
of great service. We may perhaps 
mention in this connection a work by 
Dr. Adams Brown of Union Seminary, 
New York, entitled Theology in Outline. 
This volume shows the kind of work 
that needs to be done in theology, and 
in some respects the way to do it. But 
growth of the best and most lasting 
kind is slow and gradual. We dis- 
trust any clever writer who under- 
takes to perform the “mango-trick” in 
the development of religious thought. 
We know that if a tree is produced at 
a few minutes’ notice, it is by sleight 
of hand, not by the operation of na- 
ture. We may trust to the guidance of 


the Spirit if the Church is faithful to 
her calling. Theology is not at a stand- 
still. The great task of reapprehending, 
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reinterpreting and revivifying the old 
gospel in the light of new truth and 
new needs is going steadily forward. 
It was the work which Paul the apos- 
tle himself had to do, reminting the 
truth that was delivered to him and 
fusing the metal in the white-hot fur- 
nace of his own soul under the imme- 
of the Divine Spirit. 
Paul be found in the 


diate influence 
Though no St. 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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Church to-day, this generation can, 
and we believe will, carry on his 
work. XaXera ra xada, “Great is the 
glory, for the strife is hard.” The 
age thirsts for truth to satisfy the 
pressing needs of mind and heart and 
life in a period of increasing storm and 
stress; and only the gospel of Christ, 
revitalized in the souls of His living 
messengers, can provide it. 
W. T. Davison. 





THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Charles returned towards the house- 
boat deep in thought, traversing the 
path among the osiers with slow steps. 
The sudden discovery of his Gladstone 
bag had for the moment diverted his 
mind from the other camp, and he was 
filled with a keen desire to know who 
was wearing his unexceptionable blue 
suit, his brown boots and Panama hat, 
and also why the person was doing 
this thing. Svidence seemed to point 
in one direction, the direction of Tal- 
bot, who had taken his property away. 
But for what purpose the brutal Tal- 
bot, who prided himself on his disrepu- 
table exterior, could be wearing the 
apparel it was impossible to imagine. 
Charles felt like a jury which is asked 
on purely circumstantial evidence to 
convict a hitherto unblemished bishop 
of stealing a billiard-cue, and he felt 
that the thing needed much more 
proof, Other possibilities arose be- 
fore him. It might be that one of the 
mill-hands was taking advantage of the 
resources unexpectedly put in his way, 
and was conducting a country courtship 
clad in Charles’s raiment. That was 
improbable too; among London valets 
and lady’s-maids such a thing was not 
but so humorous a conceit 
to be looked for in the 
Yet it was not more improb- 


unknown, 
was hardly 
country. 


abie than that the rugged Talbot should 
have sought to modify himself. Fem- 
inine influence and Talbot, of course, 
were things that Charles would never 
have associated together even for the 
sake of argument. The whole thing 
was a great puzzle, and he resolved to 
consult his new allies, Majendie and 
the Admiral, who might be able to offer 
some plausible explanation. 

He found them still sitting over the 
remains of tea and conversing with 
William, who seemed immoderately 
amused about something, and who 
when he saw Charles’s resplendent 
white suit relapsed into a fresh peal of 
laughter. As a matter of fact he had 
just been the recipient of certain rather 
unwilling confessions from the Doctor 
and the Admiral, consequent on his un- 
sparing criticism of their altered ap- 
pearance and his pertinent enquiries 
as to the reason forit. Charles looked 
at him rather blankly; he had been 
prepared for reproach, and even con- 
tumely, but hardly for boisterous mirth, 
Moreover his allies had made no con- 
fession to him, and he _ therefore 
missed some of the humor of the situa- 
tion. He received no enlightenment, 
for William, after recovering himself, 
went away to fish, leaving the well- 
dressed trio together. 
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“What was he laughing at?’ de- 
manded Charles, wren he had gone. 

“You,” said the Admiral succinctly. 
The extorting of confessions had not 
been done without discomfort to the 
persons concerned, and he was glad 
to be able to distribute it a little more 
evenly. 

“Why? I don’t understand. What's 


the matter with me?’ Charles en- 
quired suspiciously. 

“Oh, nothing; is there, Majendie?” 
said the Admiral, 

“No, nothing at all,” the Doctor 


chimed in readily. 

The seeds of discomfort, once sown, 
are of rapid growth. Charles put a 
hand up to his tie, which felt all right, 
glanced at his white suit which, so far 
as he could see, looked as right as it 
was in it to look. There was nothing 
much amiss with his white boots either, 
and altogether the reason for Wil- 
liam’s laughter seemed hard to dis- 


cover. He decided that the only dig- 
nified course was to ignore it. “I’ve 
found my Gladstone bag,” he an- 


nounced as the most effectual method 
of diverting the conversation and so 
avoiding further uncomfortable mys- 
tery. 

He was successful and the others 
were plainly impressed. “Found it? 
Where?” they exclaimed together. 

“Not far away,” said Charles. It 
would not, he thought, be politic to di- 
vulge the precise locality as yet, and 
besides a little unsatisfied curiosity 
might be good for them, as well as a 
just return for the discomfort they had 
caused him, 

“You needn’t have gone to Oldbor- 
ough after all,” said Majendie. 

“I shouldn't found it if I 
hadn’t,” Charles admitted; “‘and besides 
the clothes are gone out of it.” This 
elicited demands for further particu- 
lars, and he proceeded to tell them of 
the condition of the bag when he found 
it, and of the obvious signs that some 


have 


one had been wearing the clothes for 
some time, 

“It can’t be Talbot,” declared the Ad- 
miral when the narrative was finished. 
“He spends all his time fishing, and 
you know what he is about clothes even 
in London.” 

“Unless he’s gone mad,” suggested 
Majendie rather hopefully. “He seemed 
queer that day moved from the 
other place, if you remember.” 

“He wasn’t mad at lunch anyhow,” 
said Charles reflectively. “He very 
nearly found out that we were going 
into Oldborough.” It had in fact been 
the case that Talbot had noticed an 
air of conspiracy about the three, but 
he had not troubled much as to the na- 
ture of the plot. An absorbing inter- 
est is apt to lessen the importance of 
other things, and the prospect of seeing 
Cicely a second time that day had in- 
disposed him for searching analysis of 
other people’s business. A giant run- 
ning his course takes no notice of pig- 
mies, and Talbot felt himself, by rea- 
son of the recent exaltation and en- 
nobling of his character, to have be- 
come no inconsiderable giant,—when 
not actually in Cicely’s presence. 
When he was with her it was differerit. 
In some circumstances a woman by 
taking thought is able to abstract sev- 
eral cubits from a man’s mental stat- 
ure. 

“The insane often display a species 
of cunning which is deceptive,” urged 
the Doctor, adjusting his eye-glasses. 
But his theory was not favorably re- 
ceived. Neither of the others felt that 
they could impute madness to Talbot, 
though it was difficult to connect him 
with the any other 
method of reasoning. 

Charles, however, had thought out a 
plan by which it would be possible to 
arrive at the truth, and settle the iden- 
tity of the ass who was wearing the 
lion’s blue suit, brown boots, and Pan- 
ama hat, as he vaguely phrased it to 


we 


occurrence by 
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himself. “I’ve decided what to do,” he 
said. 

The others looked to him for enlight- 
enment, “A watch must be kept,” he 
continued, “all day. We will do it in 
relays. Whoever it is, is certain to go 
into the mill at some time or other. 
If it’s Talbot, whoever is on guard 
must follow him and see where he goes 
to and what he does. If it’s any one 
else just knock him down and sit on 
him, or bring him along here so that 
he may be talked to kindly.” 

“How about the clothes?’ asked the 
Admiral. “You don’t want to knock 
your own clothes down in the mud, do 
you?” 

“I don’t care about the clothes, of 
course,” said Charles rather loftily. 
“One could not be expected to wear 
them again, so it doesn’t matter what 
becomes of them. It’s the theory of 
the thing that matters. Whoever the 
person is, he’s got to learn that he can’t 
go about in another man’s clothes with 
impunity.” 

“Supposing it is Talbot?” asked Ma- 
jendie, who foresaw, in that contin- 
gency, some difficulty in imparting the 
piece of information suggested. 

“Oh, if it is Talbot,” began Charles, 
and then hesitated. He also saw the 
difficulty. “Oh, well, in that case one 
will have to consider the next step; it 
doesn’t do to be precipitate. But let 
us hope it isn’t,” he concluded. 

“It would be much easier to deal with 
a stranger,” the Admiral admitted. 

“Well then,” Charles went on, “it’s 
agreed. You, Admiral, will take the 
first watch from nine till eleven; you, 
Majendie, will come on from eleven till 
one; I'll get Lauriston to take the af- 
ternoon with me; and we'll divide the 
evening among us.” 

Majendie and the Admiral looked at 
one another askance. The prospect of 
spending a morning in the manner 
suggested did not commend itself to 
either of them; indeed it was impossi- 
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ble, for they had made other arrange- 
ments, The fact that but a week more 
remained of their holiday had had some 
effect on their view of things, and they 
proposed to spend this week to the 
best advantage. There might possibly 
be some advantage about Charles’s 
scheme, but it was not the best, and 
it did not really accrue to them. “Il 
can’t manage to-morrow, I’m afraid,” 
said Majendie. “I don’t mind an hour 
or two on Sunday morning.” 

Charles regarded him with surprise. 
“Why can’t you manage to-morrow?” 
he asked. 

Majendie was perplexed for an an- 
swer. He had no immediate wish to 
take Charles into his confidence; one 
confession in a day is enough discom- 
fort for any man, and it was not neces- 
sary to begin another, for William had 
yielded to persuasion, entreaty, and 
threat, and had promised to keep his 
own counsel about what he had heard. 
He accordingly decided to equivocate. 
“To tell you the truth,” he said with a 
great show of candor, “I want to fish 
to-morrow.” 

“All day?” enquired Charles, his sur- 
prise in no way diminished. Majendie 
did fish sometimes, but he had never 
been known to do so with conviction; 
it was understood that he merely took 
out a rod when he had nothing better 
to do. Charles was of the opinion that 
the employment suggested by himself 
was a good deal better, and his tone ex- 
pressed it. 

“Well,” explained Majendie with 
growing frankness, “I want to score 
off Talbot. I’ve found some tremen- 
dous great fish,—chub—in a certain 
hole, and if I could catch one or two 
it would make him look small. They're 
much bigger than anything he’s caught; 
and besides he hasn’t caught many 
lately, so it would be a double score.” 

“You won't score off him that way,” 
said Charles sceptically. “You won't 
eatch them, and if Talbot sees you 
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fishing he'll find out where they are 
and he'll get them, so it will be a score 
off you. I wouldn’t give him the op- 
portunity; much better not let him 
know anything about them.” 

But Majendie was proof against 
Charles’s insidious reasoning. “I'll 
promise you he shan’t know about 
them,” he replied; “but I mean to catch 
them myself ifI can. Time is getting 
short, too; that’s why I want to begin 
to-morrow.” 

“The shorter the time the less reason 
for wasting it,’ argued Charles; but 
the Doctor was determined and would 
not consent to Charles’s programme. 

The other then turned to the Admiral, 
“At any rate you don’t want to fish,” 
he asserted. 

The Admiral admitted it, but it 
seemed that his time also was no less 
fully occupied. “I’ve got to finish a 
series of sketches I’m engaged on,” he 
said. 

“Sketches!” exclaimed Charles in a 
tone of indignant contempt. He was 
beginning to doubt the reality of the 
professions of good-will that had been 
made to him a short time ago. They 
would not, it appeared, stand the test 
of practical utility. “A holiday task?” 
he enquired sarcastically. “Let us 
have a look at them.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“Not until they are finished,” the Ad- 
miral answered firmly; there were diffi- 
culties in the way of exhibiting them, 
not the Jeast being that they were not 
his own or even in his possession. “1 
will show them to you some day,” he 
conceded with a swift mental vision of 
a tasteful drawing-room of the future 
whose walls should be appropriately 
ornamented with water-color land- 
scapes, the joint work of a certain 
gifted couple, and the admiration of all 
persons of culture. 

But Charles, knowing nothing of the 
drawing-room, somewhat warmly de- 
nied any real desire to behold the mas- 
terpieces, intimating that he had asked 
to see them in a spirit of irony, and 
that the Admiral was too obtuse to ap- 
preciate that fact. The Admiral was 
moved to retort, and a brisk discussion 
ensued, after which Charles departed, 
saying that he ought to have known 
better than to expect any assistance 
from two persons so self-centred and 
so narrow-minded as his _ friends. 
Herein he judged them hardly, as, had 
he been acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, he himself would readily 
have admitted. But, since he knew 
nothing, he departed in dudgeon to 
bathe, and to scheme vengeance against 
the unknown purloiner of his raiment. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PURSUIT OF PERSPIRATION. 


President Roosevelt, that exemplar 
of Anglo-Saxon virtues whom nature 
and the Spectator prompt us to ad- 
mire and study, has formulated in 
what the newspapers call “nervous 
Saxon phrase” the Anglo-Saxon gospel. 
“Sweat and be saved’—such, I am 
told, was the presidential utterance. 
Whether he did say it does not greatly 
matter; the fact that he is believed to 


have done so provés that the doctrine 
generally accepted by Britons is now 
being preached to their lean cousins 
across the water. 

Some blasphemers have been found 
to hint that the zealous observance of 
those athletic rites, by which the shin- 
ing edifice of British character is built 
up and perfected, generates in the end 
a kind of morbid craving to perspire. 
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Certainly the gentleman who has been 
used to play cricket, football, and the 
rest, does desire greatly the physical 
concomitant of violent exertion; and if 
he has sweated freely, will always tell 
you so with emphasis and enthusiasm. 
What is more, he will, like President 
Roosevelt, preach at you the duty of 
perspiring with that air of superior 
manly virtue which used to belong to 
the apostle of cold baths. And yet it 
is plain that the man who can go pleas- 
antly about his business, without tak- 
ing thought how he shall get hot, is 
superior to—or, as the cant goes, more 
efficient than—his neighbor who needs 
elaborate pains to keep him healthy. 
Men have not generally the moral cour- 
age for this line of argument, but I 
heard the case put with great precision 
by a witty lady. Since the sex took to 
athletics, they have, it seems, preached 
“physical culture” to one another with 
all the insistence of recent propagan- 
dists. But, as my friend said, “Why 
skip in your back garden or play 
hockey in Battersea Park if a quarter 
of an hour’s gentle walking will do all 
that you require 

There, however, is the rub. 
it will not—suppose even an hour and 
a quarter, and hard going, will not pro- 
duce the necessary rise of temperature, 
loosen recalcitrant 
what then? Then undoubtedly 
will be trouble. A candid doctor once 
told me that the book of Genesis is 
quite right. Fallen man has a consti- 
tution arranged on the assumption that 
he will sweat daily; if the assumption 
be not fulfilled, if ‘the Biblical injunc- 
tion be neglected, the constitution will 
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Suppose 


tissues— 


there 


will not 


go wrong in ways which are familiar 
The usage of 
frank 
and 


to most brain workers. 
the highest circles encourages 
statement of all medical details; 
I am sorry that I was never educated 


up to it, for it would add greatly to 


the interest and value of this article, 
which is written by a quondam Lon- 
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doner for the advantage of those who 
still are confronted with problems 
which vexed me in the past. I also 
have pursued after perspiration, have 
paid for the privilege to perspire. 

Continental races seem to have the 
advantage of us islanders in this mat- 
ter. The Frenchman, as observation 
demonstrates, perspires without effort; 
temperament suffices him. Germans 
are even more admirably porous, and 
your student or professor, sitting tran- 
quilly beside his beer, can drip like the 
laborer in a hayfield—a result which for 
us, barring exceptional conditions of 
weather, can only be attained through 
elaborate machinery, generally dis- 
guised as a game. 

For, oddly enough, what the book of 
Genesis mentions as the badge of pun- 
ishment has become for the middle- 
class Briton a recognized attendant 
upon play. Your professional man 
earns his bread only metaphorically in 
the sweat of his brow—or if the phrase 
has any corporal application, it is only 
as the consequence of wearing a hard 
hat, which is certainly the least agree- 
able manner of producing perspiration. 
But nobody can make his brow sweat 
by working what is behind it, and the 
towel bound round the pale student’s 
head in the small hours of morning (of 
which we read in Kingsley and other 
emotional writers) does not serve the 
office of a mop. I have ascer- 
tained by observation or experiment 
what object it did accomplish, though 
it may have had (if it ever indeed had 
any concrete existence) some relation 
to the practice of a theorist known to 
me who worked with his feet on the 


never 


hob and a 
maintain the equable flow of circula- 
As a general observation from 


tea cosy on his head, to 


tion. 
my own experience, hard reading or 
writing contracts the skin; the question 
is how to relax it. 

Games of course, for those who like 


them, are the pleasantest way. I shall 
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never forget the avidity with which a 
group of us crowded weekly (the day 
of the week does not matter) to the 
house of a friend, who, lucky man, 
possessed a fives court—nor the inde- 
cent frankness with which most of us 
avowed our ulterior object. We came 
there—I must fall back on President 
Roosevelt’s phrase—to sweat and be 
saved—to be saved from the conse- 
quences of our own virtues, industry, 
frugality, and all the qualities of the 
good apprentice. It is the hard-work- 
ing professional man who needs this 
particular form of salvation; and the 
objection to salvation by games is that 
they cost too much in time and in 
money. A man is inclined to pursue 
the amusement beyond what is neces- 
sary for the cure; he may waste time, 
he may even fatigue himself. More- 
over, games generally involve getting 
together players, and making arrange- 
ments beforehand; the means to per- 
spire ought to be (from our present 
point of view) always and easily ac- 
cessible. A fencing school is perhaps 
the best adapted to these conditions, 
but it costs money (if I may be for- 
given the indelicacy of alluding to the 
fact that all men have not the same 
income), and for one reason or another 
fencing has not become generally popu- 
lar in these countries. There remains 
the desperate expedient of a gym- 
nasium, and it should make any heart 
bleed to think how many deserving per- 
sons have submitted voluntarily to the 
penal conditions which Mr. Sandow 
and his myrmidons administer. They 
beat the air with heavy dumb-bells (or 
light ones, which is even more tedious), 
they skip—at their age!—they expend 
valuable footpounds of labor in exer- 
tion which produces nothing (save per- 
spiration), just as they might upon the 
treadmill. I had rather break stones, 
and see some result of my labor; I had 
rather develop my muscles and make 
perspire by doing anything, 


myself 
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than do something simply and solely to 
sweat and develop my muscles. 

Yet, after all, what is there left? 
Walking takes too long, and in cold 
weather will not do what we are ask- 
ing of it. Bicycling, when a man has 
really learnt the knack, is just as 
bad; you cannot heat yourself on the 
machine without riding at racing 
speed. Your active man could get 
all the exercise he wants in a quar- 
ter of an hour by running, but he 
cannot run in London—except be- 
fore breakfast, when any form of ec- 
centricity seems to be counted justifi- 
able. When we rule out running, we 
exclude the simplest and most natural 
way of producing a perspiration, and 
probably of maintaining a sound physi- 
eal condition generally; but ruled out 
it certainly is. The man who makes 
a habit of walking five miles an hour 
in public roads is counted sane; if he 
ran half a mile daily he would be a 
lunatic—for he could not always pretend 
to be catching a train. Of course you 
can be a lunatic in London without at- 
tracting any particular notice, but no 
one desires to be. In a rational world 
the hardy professional man would trot 
a few hundred yards in the park on 
his way to business or from it and 
would find himself vastly the better for 
so doing. But there is no use in dis- 
cussing what is merely rational: let us 
consider something less irrational than 
the gymnasium. 

If the seeker after salvation lives in 
a suburb and has a plot of ground 
available, salvation is easy. He can 
dig. I wonder that the doctors have 
never discovered digging. It is on the 
whole the best of all exercises, the one 
which exercises most of the body’s 
principal muscles; and I am quite sure 
that any enterprising specialist would 
find op examination that the soil turned 
up has a medicinal quality in its ex- 
halations. Carrying this line of thought 
a little further, he would prescribe 
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digging cures—one case should go to 
the clay in Essex, another to spade 
over the light loam in Surrey. TF osso- 
therapeutic establishments (doctors gen- 
erally like to show a knowledge of both 
the classical languages in constructing 
compound words)—fossotherapeutic es- 
tablishments, I repeat, would spring up 
at suitable centres where genteel dig- 
gers would be furnished with bath- 
rooms, with manicure’ precautions 
against injury to the hands, and all the 
host of subsidiary appliances. One 
could guarantee cures with a light 
heart from the exercise and the regi- 
Moreover, digging has an educa- 
tional value; no one after a few ex- 
periences of spade labor, prolonged, 
say, for a couple of hours, will be quite 
so pat with denunciations of the idle 
working man who thinks half-a-crown 
little enough for eight hours’ digging. 

But in London or any other big town, 
digging is out of the question. Of 
course, a plot of ground might be pro- 
cured (the unemployed might be em- 
ployed to grab it) and people allowed 
to come in and dig it over indefinitely; 
a roller, if necessary, being put daily 
over certain parts to meet the taste 
of those who liked harder digging. 
Yet this would be very little better 
than the dumb-bell business. If we 
are going to exert ourselves, let us have 
something to show for our exertion. 

There remains an alternative which 
I must candidly avow was suggested to 
me by philanthropic experiment. Read- 
ing in the papers about a gentleman 
who offered the unemployed sixpence 
an hour to chop wood, I used fre- 
quently to think of presenting myself 
to Mr. Carlile for this employment—and 
probably hundreds of other men have 
made the same reflection. What pre- 
cisely was meant by wood-chopping I 
do not know. Splitting wood small for 
firelights is disagreeable work. On the 
other hand, splitting logs for fuel is 
just about the pleasantest exercise any 


men. 
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man could put his hand to. We all 
remember enough about Mr. Gladstone 
to know what can be said for the axe, 
and although felling trees is more 
glorious and more amusing than log- 
chopping, one may be well content with 
the second best. 

There is undoubtedly a charm about 
swinging an axe which the spade can 
never offer; one stroke differs from an- 
other, there are continual small calcu- 
lations to be made as to the point at 
which the edge should fall—and con- 
tinual failures to make it fall there. 
The blow that splits a heavy log clean 
down the middle has much of the 
pleasure there is in “a clean drive”; 
and coping successfully with a knotty 
lump by a judicious application of 
wedges offers another range of satisfac- 
tion. There is very little monotony in 
the work, and it affords ample room 
for skill. One has to acquire an eye 
for timber and know how it will flake 
and split; a beginner spends most of 
his time in extricating his axe from 
where it has stuck ineffectually. To 
deal with a piece of timber cleanly and 
get it into logs of the required size 
with the least number of strokes is 
(to my mind) a more tempting problem 
than to whack a sitting ball over a 
certain distance of ground and put it 
into a buried jampot. At all events, 
the wood-chopping will heat you and 
exercise you thoroughly in half an hour; 
golf demands an afternoon and a train 
journey. 

I offer, here, for the good of the race, 
a suggestion in which lie lucrative pos- 
sibilities. The man who will take a 
woodshed and let out hatchets to ama- 
teurs in search of exercise may con- 
fer a public benefit and save a private 
fortune. There is first the question of 
advertisement, which would naturally 
take the form of a treatise of hygiene 
—blessed word! Any doctor could ex- 
pound (with some, but not too much, 
anatomical detail) the conditions of a 
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perfect exercise, and then explain how 
wood-chopping fulfilled them. This 
was done for cycling, and if a man 
could say that cycling is the ideal 
exercise, a similar assertion can be 
made of any form of physical activity. 
The example of Mr. Gladstone previ- 
ously referred to would certainly not es- 
eape attention. But why dwell on the 
familiar methods of judicious public- 
ity? It is more important to show how 
money could be made out of the en- 
terprise. This would of course derive 
from two sources, the first being the 
hire of axes and generally the run of 
the place—permission to perspire on 
the premises, with bathroom facilities 
—the second, the sale of the wood 
chopped. It is probable that the former 
of these would be the more important. 
But special terms could be made for 
those who desired to provision their 
houses with fuel of their own manu- 
facture, and I have visions of lean ath- 
letic men, in a warm glow of health, 
bringing home each of them a neat 
bundle of logs in his hansom. With 
what pleasure the woodchopper would 
observe his logs spit, and crackle, and 
flame on the trim hearth—how he 
would despise the coal-burners! What 
connoisseurship would develop itself in 
the virtues of each timber—a subject 
full of possibilities. These possibilities, 
of course, include the qualities of wood 
for splitting. Some would like clean- 
grained stuff, like ash, which cleaves 
so easily; others a more resisting ma- 
terial, such as elm. For fancy split- 
ting or fancy fuel there would be spe- 
cial charges; and here we touch an 
extra source of profit. Generally, for 


the success of the venture one would 
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depend on that instinct for perfection 
which induces the Englishman to 
double or quadruple the cost of what- 
ever he plays with. An axe at present 
costs five shillings: once wood-chopping 
became a fine art, thirty shillings 
would be the lowest figure. And of 
course axes with spring-cane handles, 
special lead-weighted backs, and a 
famous maker's name upon them, could 
not last as the common ones of com- 
merce do. The business of grinding 
axes would (here as elsewhere) be at- 
tended with considerable profit. More- 
over, the exercise would naturally be 
varied with spells of cross-cut sawing, 
and there are few things more trouble- 
some and therefore more rightly ex- 
pensive than to keep a saw in fine 
cutting order. 

It would be a fine point to consider 
how cheaply one could afford to do the 
thing without diminishing its attrace 
iveness, and in any case it must offer 
the opportunity, if not the need, for 
spending a good deal of money. But 
for the average professional man, if 
there existed a place, handily situated, 
where by using saw and hatchet he 
could go and heat himself healthily in 
about a quarter of an hour, I believe 
that he would subscribe very cheerfully 
for the privilege. The details, however, 
are for other minds: I give the world 
the general conception, and trust to see 
in print,. before many years have 
passed, one of those admirable publica- 
tions which arise so naturally out of 
the growth of a great industry, such 
as golf. In the pages of “The Com- 
plete Woodchopper” perhaps I may be 
recorded as a pioneer. 

Stephen Gwynn. 
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THE OLD REBELLION. 


CHAPTER II. 


When matters concerning property 
came to be settled up after the Rebel- 
lion, a fresh evidence of Maclean of 
Scorry’s deceit came to Hugh Camp- 
bell’s ears. The estate, it turned out, 
was entailed on heirs-male, and Miss 
Isobel was heiress only to certain fam- 
ily heirlooms and such inconsiderable 
moneys as her father might have to 
leave to her. As for the lands, they 
were now of course forfeit to the 
Crown, but the feeling in the country 
was so lenient towards the old families 
that had suffered through their devo- 
tion to the House of Stewart that for 
the most part such forfeiture was 
more in name than in reality. The es- 
tates of attainted nobles and gentry 
were indeed put up to sale by the 
Government, but in most cases they 
were sold for a small sum to near 
relatives of their former owners, who 
sent most of the rents they got from 
them over-seas to the exiles. 

Things were different, however, in 
regard to the lands of Scorry, for the 
Macleans had been so deep in the Re- 
bellion that the nearest heirs thought 
best to betake themselves to France 
with their chief, and thus it came about 
that the man to buy the estate was 
Sir Hugh Campbell of Locharn. That 
he did so was very surprising to his 
friends, and it put him before long in 
a somewhat unpleasant position, for 
there was a great outcry made over the 
thing by many families in the West, 
and especially by those who had Jaco- 
bite sympathies. It was a cruel thing, 
they said, that a gallant lass, whose 
beauty and bravery were the toast of 
the country-side, should be turned out 
of house and home because there were 


none of her name or kin to buy iu the 
estate for her, and it was worse than 


cruel that Locharn should be the man 
to take possession of it. There was 
great grumbling over the thing, and 
among the Macleans on the Scorry es- 
tate there was more than grumbling-— 
there was bitter, black hatred of the 
new owner. 

Sir Hugh thought it best to go but 
little to the place at first, and he 
left it to be managed for the most part 
by stewards and underlings. He had 
not been long in possession when news 
came of the old chief’s death. He 
had died in France of wounds received 
in a duel. His daughter was still at 
Kintraid with her kinsman Sir Alexan- 
der Mathieson and his lady. They 
were an old couple, with none of their 
own children living, and so all the more 
pleased to have her company. 

When the first rent-collecting came 
round Locharn got his rents safely 
enough, for the Scorry people stood in 
great fear of him; but not long after- 
wards he got the information that a 
second rent had been taken up for Miss 
Isobel Maclean, and thatshe had sent 
every penny of it over-seas to a cousin of 
hers in France for the Jacobite cause. 
When he heard that, Hugh knitted his 
brows in vexation and perplexity, and 
he considered the thing and sent word 
to his factor to raise the rents all over 
the Scorry estate. That was done, and 
if the hearts of the people were dark 
to the new landlord before, they were 
now darker. 

When the time for the next collecting 
came round, Sir Hugh’s agent came to 
him. “Locharn,” said he, “I hear that 
there are men going about Scorry tak- 
ing up a rent again for Miss Isobel 
Maclean.” 

The chief required no time to con- 
sider the thing on this occasion. “Tell 
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the people,” said he, “that the rents 
will be raised again if that is done.” 

When this word came to Scorry, 
Locharn was cursed for a black tyrant, 
and yet so great was the love of the 
people to their own chief’s daughter 
that they starved and scraped and paid 
the double rent as before, hoping to 
keep the thing so secret that it would 
not leak out. It did that, however, and 
when Sir Hugh heard of it he ordered 
his horse and rode off straight to Kin- 
traid. 

Sir Alexander Mathieson was from 
home when he arrived there, but Loch- 
arn was received courteously enough 
by his lady, with whom he had some 
slight acquaintance. When he asked 
for an interview with Miss Isobel, how- 
ever, she was surprised, and told him 
frankly that it would be useless to ask 
for such a thing. “For you cannot but 
know,” said she, “that my cousin has 
some cause to feel unfriendly towards 
you for what seems to her the harsh 
measures you have taken on the Scorry 
estate, and also she took the changes 
that have come and gone very ill, as 
you may understand.” 

Sir Hugh sat silent for a few moments 
looking out of the window that was 
beside him, and then he turned and 
spoke to Lady Mathieson in a way 
that greatly astonished her, and with 
so much power of persuasion that she 
was considerably moved by it, and the 
end of it was, that although the old 
lady . was doubtful and _ reluctant 
enough, she brought him to a small 
room furnished as a drawing-room, 
where Miss Maclean sat at her em- 
broidery, and left him there at the door, 
which stood a little ajar. He pushed it 
open and took a step into the room and 
stopped, for the sight of the girl en- 
gaged in so peaceful an occupation, and 
the difference between her appearance 
now and the circumstances in which 
he had seen her before, somewhat af- 
fected and embarrassed him. Her 
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dress, too, was now so different as to 
make a considerable change in her, for 
she wore a rich gown of a blue color, 
and over her shoulders a white ker- 
chief, and there was a gleam of jewels 
in her hair. At the sight of the visitor 
she had, she let the embroidery slip 
from her fingers and stood up, a hot 
flush of anger on her cheeks and a look 
on her face that inquired the meaning 
of the intrusion. 

“Miss Maclean,” said Locharn 
quickly, “I ask pardon for disturbing 
you, but I have come on a matter of 
business, and what I have to say can 
only be said to yourself.” 

He came a few steps farther into the 
room as he spoke, and rested his hand 
on a small table that was between the 
girl and himself, and that was covered 
with the silks used in her work. She 
did not ask him to be seated, but stood 
looking at him, and he began speaking 
of the tenants on the Scorry estate and 
the double rent they had raised for the 
last two years. An indignant light 
kindled in the girl’s eyes. 

“It is strange, Sir Hugh,” she said 
hotly, “that you would come to me to 
mention how hardly you have used 
them.” 

“Who else should I mention it to?” 
said he. “You are the only one that 
can soften the hardship. I know that 
for these two years there has been a 
double rent taken up, and I know 
where the one that is given to you has 
gone, and I have come to say that I 
will have no revenue going from Scorry 
to France to support the cause of Re- 
bellion against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I have made up my mind 
that if needful [ will raise the rents 
on the land till there will be no possi- 
bility of such a thing being done.” 

Locharn spoke quietly and courte- 
ously, and yet he left no doubt in the 
girl’s mind that he meant what he said, 
and that he was prepared to carry it 
out. 
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“Those are jealous for their rights 
that have small claim to them,” she 
cried in a hard voice. “Do you think 
Scorry is yours because you paid a few 
poor thousands for it? Yours, for- 
sooth! It has been ours for centuries, 
and we gave men’s lives for it,—ay, and 
for the Stewart cause; and now it 
seems we must stand aside and see it 
stolen from us, and its rents go to a 
usurper and the cause of a usurper.” 

She spoke with a passion of feeling, 
and Locharn’s face paled a little. 
“Madam!” he said in a low voice, “if 
you would believe it, I never wished to 
take Scorry from you. There has been 
small show of kindness between us, lL 
know, but when I bought Scorry it was 
with the hope that I could give it back 
to you.” 

Isobel looked at him with the same 
surprise and inquiry and resentment 
with which she had greeted his en- 
trance. “What do you mean?” said 
she angrily. 

“I mean, that if you would give me 
the chance I think I could win you for 
my wife,” said Hugh. 

“You will never do that,” cried the 
girl indignantly. “It is trifling to speak 
of such a thing.” 

“It is not that to me,” Locharn an- 
swered her, “and I think the time will 
come when it will not be that to 
you.” 

Isobe! gave him no more than a look 
of impatient scorn. “I think you are 
the loyal man for George,” she cried 
mockingly. “You would not let one 
rent go to King James's cause, and 
now it seems you would give me all 
the rents if I would take them, and 
where would I send them all but where 
I send them already?’ 

But Hugh cried out that he thought 
more of her than that, and he bowed 
low and left her, for he saw that she 
could stand no more of his company. 
And indeed no sooner was he gone 


than she bent her head on the table 
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and began sobbing like a child over- 
wrought. 

After this Miss Isobel went riding 
on her pony among the people on the 
Scorry estates, and told them what 
Locharn had said about the rents, and 
that it would be useless for them to 
impoverish themselves in the future. 
“We must have patience,” she said to 
them with her brave smile and her gal- 
lant air,—‘it may be that our day will 
come again’’; and the people stood luok- 
ing after her when she rode away, and 
many a man among them had the mind 
to put a dirk in Locharn. 

“I will win her for my wife,” said 
Hugh to himself in these days, “if it 
takes me twenty years.” 

Time went by and the West country 
was still very unsettled, so that hardly 
a month passed without the rumor of a 
new Jacobite plot. By way of making 
things more secure, the Government 
took to disarming the Highlanders, 
and offered a good price to the people 
for all the arms they gave up; but the 
clansmen were wily, and brought old 
broken muskets by the score, and with 
the money they received for them 
bought good new ones from France, 
so that before long they were better 
prepared for rebellion than they had 
been before. Among others the story 
went that Miss Isobel Maclean kept a 
correspondence, in the interests of 
James, with a cousin of hers in France, 
—one Captain Archibald Maclean, who 
should have been heir to Scorry. It 
was said she was so hot a Jacobite as 
to affect the loyalty of Sir Alexander 
Mathieson himself, who, though pro- 
fessedly a friend to the Government, 
was of so peaceable a disposition that 
so long as he was left undisturbed it 
was much the same to him whether 
James or George was king. But in- 
deed there were so Many rumors in 


’ these days that it was difficult to know 


which to believe, and Isobel, with her 
great beauty and high spirit and quick 
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wit, as well as her sufferings for the 
Stewart cause, was likely to be spoken 
of, for she made a gallant picture of a 
lady in the eyes of the country. Por- 
tionless though she was, she had suit- 
ors in plenty, but would have nothing 
to say to them, seeming to have more 
love for the cause of King James than 
for any of them. Rumor had it that 
she was betrothed to the cousin in 
France, and Locharn heard that report 
with the rest, and also that there was a 
talk among some of her friends of buy- 
ing back Scorry on her behalf, if the 
present owner could be persuaded to 
part with it. 

Scorry, if the people would but admit 
it, was not suffering under the new pro- 
prietor. There were improvements 
here and improvements there, and 
what with new roads and new houses 
the Macleans had opportunity of earn- 
ing money such as they had never the 
memory of before. Locharn was rich, 
and he had brought new ideas home 
with him from over-seas. But the 
Macleans saw no good in any of his 
ways, and they hated him the worse 
for every improvement he set agoing. 
“There was never the need of these 
things in the old times,” said they. 
“And is it not all done, too, with Miss 
Isobel’s money?” 

Hugh Campbell had set himself a 
hard task when he vowed to win a 
Maclean bride, but he put his mind to 
it with a good will. By hook or by 
crook he contrived to see the lady 
more frequently than might have 
seemed possible; and as the months 
went past, the appearance of the young 
Whig laird ceased to be unfamiliar to 
her, Locharn had a fine soldierly air 
and bearing, as became a chieftain, 
and his face was the face of an honor- 
able gentleman, yet she never saw it 
without the old bitter memory of her 
father’s treachery darkening her mind 
to the living and adding something 
more painful than sorrow to her re- 
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membrance of the dead. Often as he 
saw her, Hugh never found her twice 
in the same mood. At one time she 
was carelessly cold, at another openly 
hostile, or again she made him the 
butt of a wit that was as graceful as 
it was biting. Yet Locharn, who was 
proud and hasty-tempered and inclined 
to be harsh in his judgments, had a 
hundred excuses for her, and through 
all her moods he pursued that fair 
image of sweet womanhood he was 
persuaded he had seen in her. As for 
Maclean of Scorry, who was dead and 
gone, he found it harder to forgive 
him the blow he had dealt his daughter 
than all else beside. 

Before long it began to be rumored 
in the country-side that Sir iiugh 
Campbell of Locharn was among the 
suitors for Miss Isobel’s hand, and 
many were the comments on the idea, 
which seemed a strange one, consider- 
ing all that had come and gone. If 
others had been unsuccessful in win- 
ning the favor of the lady, no one 
doubted that Locharn would fare no 
better, and altogether the rumor 
seemed an idle tale. Old Sir Alexan- 
der Mathieson was by no means averse 
to the idea, however, for he saw that 
it might bring a short and cheap way 
out of the difficulty of the Scorry es- 
tate,—and, moreover, Isobel was some- 
what too daring a rebel lass for a 
peaceable man like Kintraid to have in 
his house. “There’s never a day 
passes,” said he ruefully to his lady, 
“but I’m expecting to see a Jacobite ris- 
ing at our doors—what with the clans 
being so unsettled, and Isobel so hot 
for James, and half the gallants in the 
country wild to do her bidding. Faith, 
she’d have myself out to disturb the 
peace with my sword, only that I am 
getting too old to dance to a lassie’s 
fiddling.” 

There was one who was far from 
pleased when he heard the rumor, and 
that was Mr. James the Preacher, and 
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he spoke very plainly about it to Sir 
Hugh himself, for he thought the match 
would be most unsuitable even if it 
could be brought about. The lady was 
Hugh’s open enemy, stirring up bitter- 
ness against him by every look and word 
among the Scorry people, and, more- 
over, Mr. James had such horror of 
the Stewart cause that he feared to 
see Locharn drawn into any sympathy 
with it. But Hugh, although now a 
man over thirty, was as headstrong as 
a boy of twenty, and he would not so 
much as listen to him. “I am obliged 
for your kindness toward me,” said 
he, “for I have good reason to remem- 
ber it, but I think we need not speak 
of this again.” So the Preacher held 
his peace, but he was sad to see how 
Locharn’s mind was set on one thing, 
and that was to win a Jacobite lady 
for his bride. 

It was in the spring of the fourth 
year after the Rebellion that Mr. James 
came with the chief to Scorry, and as 
the castle had been unused since it had 
changed hands, they put up, as was 
their wont, at the house of Mr. William 
Macpherson, Locharn’s factor. Sir 
Hugh rode the next day to Kintraid, 
having business with Sir Alexander, but 
Mr. James was so set against anything 
that took him there that he would not 
keep him company. So the Chief went 
alone, and made a formal proposal to 
Kintraid for Miss Maclean’s hand, and 
Kintraid told him he had no objections 
to him in any way, and at the same 
time he had no great authority over 
the lady, and he told him to go to 
herself and take his good wishes with 
him. Hugh felt he had need of them 
all when he came into her presence, 
for her manner was cold and distant, 
and so far from encouraging that he 
could not but feel himself to have come 
upon a fool’s errand. He conducted 


himself with a kind of awkward for- 
mality that had no great warmth in it, 
and although the lady was now very 
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composed, and showed no persona! ill- 
feeling to him, she told him plainly that 
she would have nothing to say to one 
she regarded as supporting the cause 
of a usurper. “I will marry no time- 
serving Whig,” she cried, “but a loyal 
gentleman, if ever I marry.” 

“Am I, then, to understand,” said 
Locharn, “that you have no objection 
to my suit, except that I do not follow 
James Stewart?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “That is so 
great a one,” said she, “that I will put 
no other beside it.” 

Locharn rode back to Scorry some- 
what downcast and disappointed, and 
yet not altogether discouraged. It 
seemed to him more hopeful that she 
had not shown the personal anger and 
indignation against himself that she 
had displayed to him before. Could 
it be, he thought to himself, that there 
was no more between them now than 
He rated himself 
for the grim, awkward figure of a lover 
he had made, and thought it little 
wonder she would have nothing to say 
to him; and he called to mind every 
look of hers, and every tone of her 
voice, till he began to jeer at himself 
for the way he loved her and the folly 
of it. 

From the cottages by the way the 
Macleans glowered darkly at the man 
they hated; but the sun was in his 
eyes as he rode, and he took no note 
of them. When he came to the fac- 
tor’s door Mr. James was standing 
there, speaking with a certain Sandy 
Campbell, skipper of a smuggling ves- 
sel that made great trade among the 
islands,—a wild, reckless man, but very 
loyal to the Chief. ‘The factor came 
out to meet him, and from his face he 
saw that he had news. 

“Well,” said he, dismounting and 
glancing from one to the other, “what 
is it? I see there is something.” 

“There is that,” Mr. Macpherson 
made answer in a cautious voice, and 
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giving a look about him, “and by your 
leave, Locharn, Mr. James will tell it 
to you, for it would not be wise to let 
Sandy Campbell be seen speaking to 
you, seeing he brought it.” Sir Hugh 
saw the news was important and se- 
rious, and he nodded and gave a pass- 
ing greeting to the smuggler, who was 
known to him, and went into the house 
and Mr. James after him. They came 
into the living-room which was empty, 
and Mr. James made the door fast, and 
looked even to the window to make 
sure there was no one within hearing. 
Hugh appeared anxious and uneasy. 

“Well,” he said, standing before the 
fire, “what is it? What is all the pre- 
caution about?’ 

“It’s bad news for the country,” said 
the other, speaking low, “if it’s true; 
and Sandy Campbell has the thing so 
circumstantial that I cannot doubt it. 
There’s another rising plotted, and so 
many ships and men promised from 
Spain, and Captain Archibald Maclean 
is to land at Kintraid to-morrow night 
with papers and instructions for a mau 
that could do more for James, if he 
chose, than any other in the country.” 

“Who is that?’ said Locharn sharply, 
and very much staggered by the vews. 

Mr. James came close to him and 
said the name below his breath. ‘The 
Chief gave an exclamation—“The Mar- 
quis!” he repeated in a whisper, and 
stood staring. 

“Just himself,” said the other, “so 
you may judge if the thing is serious. 
And his lordship is to be at the inn 
at Kintraid to-morrow night, and Cap- 
tain Maclean is to come to him there.” 

“Do you say so?” cried Hugh, and 
was silent a moment with astonish- 
ment. “Well,” he said, “I have had 
my suspicions of him. I knew all 
along that he was no true friend to the 
Government, and yet he is so wily 
that one could not be sure of him one 
way or the other. And yet I am 
amazed 


that he would commit him- 
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self. He is not the. man to take any 
risk if he can help it, and he must be 
very sure of success if he is going 
into a rebellion, Man! this is a serious 
business.” 

“It is a serious business,” Mr. James 
repeated, with a grave look on his 
merry face. 

Sir Hugh leaned his arm on the man- 
tel-shelf, and stood staring out of the 
window. It was now growing dusk, 
and the room was shadowy, so that 
Mr. James could not see his face very 
distinctly, though he was watching it 
with considerable anxiety, for he knew 
that Captain Archibald Maclean was 
cousin to Isobel, and that on the moth- 
er’s side the Marquis himself was a far- 
out friend to her, and he thought it 
more than likely that the lady had a 
hand in the contrivance of this meet- 
ing between them. 


“How did Sandy Campbell come 
by the information?’ Hugh asked 
abruptly. 


The Preacher told him, and went over 
every word of the smuggler’s story, and 
Locharn could not but admit that the 
truth of it seemed plain enough. 

“There is one thing I am sure of,” 
he said, “and that is that the Marquis 
would be very slow to commit himself, 
unless he saw success very sure, and 
it is my belief that he will keep some 
loophole of escape open to the last.” 
He began pacing back and forward be- 
tween the window and the fireplace, 
thinking and making a remark now and 
again in a low voice. ‘This is a very 
serious thing,” he said again. “The 
clans are better armed now than they 
were in 15, and the country is in a dis- 
satisfied state, and more inclined to the 
Stewarts in my belief than it was then, 
and if the Marquis was to head a rising 
He paused, and continued his 
pacing without saying more. At last 
he stopped beside Mr. James. “I can 
see only one way to do,” he said, “and 
it’s risky enough, but I can make no 
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better of it. We're here, as you may 
say, alone, and although the Marquis 
will come very quietly, no doubt, and 
bring few with him, yet the Macleans 
would be up at a hint, and I think it 
would be useless for us to try force at 
the present, even if we had the power.” 

The Preacher leaned forward in his 
chair until his face came into the light 
of the fire, that was now as strong in 
the room as the daylight. 

“What way is that?’ he asked. 

Locharn told him in a few words the 
plan he had made, and Mr. James nod- 
ded approval to it. “As you say, we 
cannot do better,” he said. But he 
was not satisfied, for he had seen Hugh 
very merry and hearty when he had 
worse risks to face than this one, and 
his voice showed he was not that now. 
Indeed his face came into the light so 
gloomy and dark that the Preacher 
was seized with a kind of anger at the 
sight of it, for he knew very well 
where the trouble came in. 

“Man!” said he, “will you not take 
my advice and be done with it? The 
lassie is a rank Jacobite, and it’s my 
belief she’s at the bottom of this new 
mischief, and she’s no wife for a Camp- 
bell, Hugh—you know that very well.” 

He came to a stop, and getting no 
sign from the other, went on in more 
gentle tones. “Hugh,” said he, “we've 
been through many a thing together, 
and you're to me like my own son, and 
if it wasn’t for that and the right of 
my gray hairs I wouldn't come over it 
to you, but where have you been these 
last few years but just between your 
fancy for this lassie and your honor to 
King George; and where love and honor 
go not together, lad, it’s a poor thing 
for any man.” 

“I think there is no need to questiou 
my honor,’ Locharn said harshly. “I 
think you might be assured of that. I 
am as willing to give proof of it as ever 
I was, and if you have a better way of 
meeting the Marquis I will be glad to 
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hear it. As for the other thing, Mr. 
James, it is my own affair, and I will 
not make a martyr of myself for any 
man.” 

He spoke hotly, but seeing the anx- 
iety and affection that showed plainly 
on the elder man’s face, he cooled 
down of a sudden. “Mr. James,” said 
he kindly, “there was no difference we 
had that ever came between us, and I 
hope this one will not.” He hesitated, 
reddening like a girl. “For, to tell you 
my mind,” he said, “there is no woman 
for me but this one, and if I can, I will 
win her yet.” 

The Preacher was deeply disap- 
pointed, for, as he said, Sir Hugh was 
as much to him as if he were his own 
son. “Well, well,” he said, standing 
up, “you must go your own way, Loch- 
arn, but Providence may be against 
you for all that.” 

It was between nine and ten o’clock 
on the night after this that a boat, 
rowed softly by four oarsmen, came 
cautiously into shore by the Kintraid 
rocks. <A very spruce fine gentleman 
stepped out of it, and he was so glee- 
ful to be on Scottish soil again that he 
began humming a snatch of a song, 
and stood humming it and adjusting his 
cloak and looking to his pistols till the 
boat was gone out of sight again on the 
dim stretch of water that was lit only 
by the stars. He knew the country- 
side well of old, and presently he 
turned and stepped briskly into the 
fringe of birch bushes that lined the 
shore. He was caught there like a 
rat in a trap, for Sandy Campbell and 
the crew of his vessel were waiting for 
him, and they had a plaid over his head 
and his arms tied to his sides before 
he knew what had happened to him. 
He had plenty of courage, but he 
thought his last hour was come when 
he was taken up helpless and carried 
like a sack of peat back to the shore 
and down over the rocks to the sea. 
After that it was something of a re- 
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lief to find himself hoisted, not into the 
water, but into a boat, and he lay 
in it struggling with the rope on his 
hands and raging at his ill-luck, till 
after a few minutes’ rowing he was 
hoisted up the side of a vessel, and the 
plaid was taken off his head, and he 
saw light again in an ill-smelling cabin 
that he was to have the opportunity of 
becoming very well acquainted with in 
the next couple of weeks. 

It was about an hour afterwards that 
the skipper of the vessel came out on 
the high-road, near the inn where the 
Marquis was having a weary wait for 
the man that was now cooling his 
heels in the cabin of the Sea-Gull, and 
found Locharn and Mr. James looking 
for him impatiently. They were both 
on horseback, and wrapped to the eyes 
in cloaks, and at the first sight of 
Sandy Campbell the Chief called out in 
a mufiied voice to know if all were 
well, 

“Yes, indeed, master,’”’ answered the 
smuggler, “we have him safe and 
tight on board the vessel, and no harm 
done to himself or any other.” 

“Where are the papers?’ Sir Hugh 
asked then, bending a little from the 
saddle. 

“There’s not one at all, Locharn,” an- 
swered the other, and he lifted up to 
him a small bundle he was carrying. 
“There’s everything there that he had, 
and not a paper amongit. Look your- 
self, master.” 

The two horsemen gave an exclama- 
tion of surprise at that. “What have 
we here, then?” said Locharn, and he 
opened the bundle, and in the dim star- 
light he saw a queer collection,—a 
couple of pistols, a dirk, a purse of 
gold, one thing and another such as a 
gentleman might carry about with him, 
but no vestige of paper, no scrap or 
scrawl even of such a thing as a letter. 

“We have come to an end of the 
thing in that case,” Mr. James ex- 
claimed, chagrined and disappointed. 
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“I would not say that altogether,” 
said the other grimly, and gathered the 
things in front of him together; and as 
he did so his eye fell on a small minia- 
ture, and he peered at it with a sudden 
fierce jealousy, for something told him 
the face was Isobel’s. “Here,” he said 
roughly, “take these baubles back to 
their owner, and see that none goes 
missing of them.” He pushed them 
away clumsily, and the bundle spilled 
over the saddle, and the smuggler had 
to go groping for some of the contents 
under the horse’s feet. Locharn took 
some gold pieces from his sporan and 
held them out to the man. “Put Cap- 
tain Maclean ashore in France six 
weeks from now, safe and well, and 
come to me then for the rest,” he said. 

“IT will do that, Locharn,” Sandy 
Campbell answered, and he plunged 
back again into the bushes. 

Hugh turned to the Preacher. “This 
is a precaution of the Marquis,” said 
he. “He is too wily to trust himself 
to paper; but we will go on, for I think 
we have the advantage of him yet.” 

It was nearly two hours past the 
time that the Marquis had appointed 
for his meeting with Captain Maclean 
when Locharn and Mr. James rode up 
to the door of the inn; and the landlord, 
seeing two men mufiled, and having 
been warned that some one was ex- 
pected, thought only that here was the 
man at last, and went very obsequi- 
ously to take the horses. The house 
Was small and mean, and had an evil 
reputation; and the landlord was a Mac- 
lean and hot for James, and Sir Hugh 
took some risk on himself when he 
threw him the reins and dismounted 
and strode in at the low doorway, leav- 
ing the Preacher sitting still in the sad- 
die. There were but two rooms in the 
inn altogether, one on either side of the 
door, and hearing great noise and 
laughter from the one, Locharn pushed 
open the other, and, entering, closed it 
behind him. The Marquis was sitting 
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ata table in the middle of the room,and 
two gentlemen with him, and bottles 
and glasses before him; and at the sight 
of the visitor, whom he knew well for 
a staunch Whig, he gave a start and 
looked not a little taken aback. Hugh 
stood just within the door. 

“My lord,” said he, “Captain Mac- 
lean will be unable to keep his appoint- 
ment with you to-night.” 

There was a little, fierce, fiery-faced 
man on the right of the Marquis, and 
he started to his feet. “My lord,” cries 
he, “who is this gentleman? Perhaps 
he can tell us how the Captain was 
detained”—and his hand went to the 
hilt of his sword. 

“Tuts! tuts!” said the other, in his 
own easy, indolent voice, with the hint 
of authority at the back of it, “I know 
the gentleman very well. Perhaps Sir 
Hugh Campbell will be good enough 
to tell us if any misfortune has hap- 
pened to my kinsman, who was maybe 
unwise to venture home again at pres- 
ent.” He addressed himself courte- 
ously to Locharn, who replied some- 
what dryly that Captain Maclean was 
safe enough and, he believed, in good 
health, 

“IT am glad of that,” his lordship con- 
tinued, very self-possessed and easy; 
“and indeed, Locharn, it is something 
strange that it should be yourself who 
comes to bring word of him, for you 
are concerned with part of the business 
that we had to discuss. You may have 
heard that some of us were thinking of 
making you an offer for Scorry on be- 


half of the late chief’s daughter. Cap- 
tain Maclean, as you know, was the 


next heir, and he had something to say 
in the matter. It is late for business, 
but perhaps, as you are here, you would 
go over the thing with us, instead of 
glowering there, man, like a warlock 
behind the door.” 

He spoke with so much pleasantness 
and so graceful a familiarity that fora 
moment Locharn was staggered. He 
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had kidnapped a man with no trace of 
a treasonable paper on him, and here 
was a new complexion put on his meet- 
ing with the Marquis. It was but 
for a moment, however. The next, he 
saw how trivial was the explanation, 
and remembering the great issues that 
were at stake, he determined to risk 
something on the truth of Sandy Camp- 
bell’s information. He came forward 
to the table, and the Marquis pointed 
to the glasses. 

“Come,” he said smiling, “‘I can offer 
you hospitality of a sort.” 

There was a full glass poured out, 
and Locharn took it up. “My lord,” 
he said, “I will be franker with you. 
It is on account of no private business 
that Captain Maclean was kept from 
coming here to-night, but to prevent 
treason against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

The two gentlemen that were with 
the Marquis sprang up in consterna- 
tion, and the great man _ himself 
changed color, for he thought at once 
that Sir Hugh must have papers in his 
possession incriminating him. Hugh 
raised the glass to his lips and looked 
the Marquis in the face. “To his Maj- 
esty, King George,” said he, and drank 
it off, and set it down, and left the 
room and the house, no one staying 
him, for those within never doubted 
that he had a company at his back. 
But out at the door there was only the 
Preacher waiting for him, and Hugh 
sprang to the saddle, and the two were 
away before the conspirators had time 
to recover themselves. 

Locharn found himself possessed of 
an unexpected memento of the night’s 
work when he dismounted between 
three and four of the morning at the 
factor’s door. Something went ring- 
ing down from the saddle to the cob- 
ble-stones, and when he picked it up 
and carried it to the light he 
saw the miniature that had been 
among Captain Maclean's belongings. 
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It was Isobel’s face that looked up at 
him; and as he stood scanning it his 
hot jealousy melted to something less 
unworthy, for here was the picture of 
the girl he had sought but never before 
seen. It was done when she was still 
a child, and was fresh as a rose, fair 
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The 
curls 


lips were 
seemed 


as a May morning. 
parted, the tangled 
blown by a breeze, and from the eyes 
looked so sweet a gravity that Loch- 
arn’s own grew moist as he gazed, 
and he cried out on the old ill feud that 
had lost him such a playmate. 
Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be concluded.) 





UNNECESSARY NOISES. ‘ 


The extraordinary increase in the 
variety of unnecessary and irritating 
noises in modern city life is beginning 
to attract the attention not only of the 
busy workers whose nerves, by reason 
of this never-ending din, are contin- 
ually on the rack both night and day, 
but also of the medical profession. 
Work has to be done, business trans- 
acted, sleep attempted, to the strains 
of the piano-organ, the melancholy 
dirge of the street-singer, to the bawl- 
ing of “caowls” and “‘mieulk,”’ and the 
yells of “orl the winners.” Through 
all these tortures runs the continuous 
hum of street traffic, the birr of the 
motor, the houk of the motor-bus, and, 
worst of all, the steady grind and shake 
of the traction-engine. No wonder that 
diseases which are directly attributable 
to disturbance of the auditory system 
are very much on the increase. Ata 
conference of medical men organized 
by the Street Noise Abatement Commit- 
tee of London, Dr. T. B. Hyslop gave 
it as his experience that a much larger 
proportion of patients are now being 
treated for complaints connected with 
the ear than was formerly the case, 
and the influence of undue noise on in- 
fant mortality is becoming very serious, 
Even when one is asleep, noise affects 
the brain; and in a busy town refresh- 
ing sleep is out of the question. 

In New York there is a_ Society 


for the Suppression of Unnecessary 


Noises, organized by an energetic lady, 
Mrs. Rice. She hopes, with the aid of 
a number of prominent men, to secure 
in the first place relief for the hospi- 
tals. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction, and one which the Lon- 
don society might take a note of. She 
proposes that car-bells should not be 
rung by cars passing any of the great 
hospitals, and appeals to the auto- 
mobile club to secure co-operation in 
order that when cars are passing hos- 
pitals noises may as much as possible 
be avoided. Motorists in our own 
country might well remember the ex- 
istence of hospitals. Of course it 
would be impossible to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule that horns are not 
to be blown in the vicinity of hospitals, 
because very often it is necessary to do 
so; but there is a very great deal of 
unnecessary tooting, and nothing irri- 
tates the nerves of a sick person so 
much. But besides this Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noises, the 
Americans, always practical, have con- 
structed a steel bridge, which is to all 
intents and purposes noiseless. The 
device is very simple: merely the lay- 
ing of eight inches of ballast on a bed 
of steel, upon which the ties are placed 
instead of upon the ironwork, with the 
result that the noise of crossing the 
bridge is reduced to a minimum. This 
invention, if we may so call it, may 
prove to be of great value in diminish- 
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ing the noise of the elevated railways 
in the great cities of America, the an- 
noyance frem which is said to be al- 
most unbearable. It is most certainly to 
be desired that inventive genius should 
be devoted to discovering methods 
whereby the increasing discomforts of 
modern life caused by the multiplica- 
tion of noises may be alleviated. 

It is evident that this question is also 
with us becoming an important one, al- 
most in truth a national one, in view 
of the pronouncement made by emi- 
nent physicians that one of the great 
contributory causes of physical deterio- 
ration is the impossibility of the young, 
and indeed the old, getting proper sleep 
in our big towns. It should be known 
that the Street Noise Abatement Com- 
mittee are making great efforts to in- 
duce the legislature to interfere. Thus, 
at the Medical Congress already alluded 
to the following resolution, the terms 
of which demand close notice, was car- 
ried: “That legislation should provide 
for prevention by the police of street 
shouting by coal or other hawkers, 
costermongers, milkmen, and vendors 
of newspapers; of organ-grinding, of 
itinerant brass bands and other forms 
of street music; that it should also pro- 
vide for the effective supervision, regu- 
lation, and control (as to speed and 
otherwise) of all classes of vehicles 
used for the carriage of passengers or 
goods, such as motor-omnibuses, trac- 
tion-engines, lorries, and carts using 
the public thoroughfares; for the direc- 
tion of the routes through which such 
vehicles shall be allowed to pass, and 
for the entire prohibition of noisy traf- 
fic between the hours of midnight and 
6 A.M.” 

if this resolution be analyzed it will 
be seen to divide itself into two parts, 
which may be labelled “noises ancient” 
and “noises modern.” 

The truth is, that while people have 
suffered and complained from time im- 
memorial about the first class of noise, 
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it has been the advent of the snorting, 
rattling, rumbling, horn-blowing motor 
traffic, defined by Mr. George R. Sims 
as “a Gargantuan-Gilbertian Grotesque- 
rie,’ which has made the long-suffer- 
ing worm of a public turn, and directed 
general attention to the physical re- 
sults on the national welfare entailed 
by the coming of the new locomotion. 

It is really on this problem of motor 
traffic and how it is to be conducted 
that the question of unnecessary noises 
lies. The other nuisances can be dealt 
with in a subsidiary way; but were it 
not for the excruciating noise made by 
the new traffic it would have been next 
to impossible to arouse such public in- 
terest in the manifold cries and sounds 
which have been with us for so many 
years as to lead to any hopes of effec- 
tual measures for their suppression; and 
a point which should be remembered is 
that organs and brass bands are the 
“people’s music and beloved of them.” 

Before dealing with noises modern 
it may be as well to consider noises an- 
cient. The list, indeed, as enumerated 
in the resolution, is by no means com- 
plete. For instance, it does not include 
the practising of church chimes, the 
unnecessarily loud striking of clocks, or 
the rumbling of carts on rough pave- 
ments. Some noises which our ances- 
tors had to submit to have disappeared, 
such as the toiling of the curfew-bell 
and the cries of the watchmen as they 
made their rounds. It is only within 
recent days that the keeping of poultry 
in towns has been prohibited as a nui- 
sance. Curiously enough, there is no 
law against the keeping of pigeons, an 
anomaly which should be looked to, as 
these birds, if kept in large numbers 
(as they sometimes are), can become an 
appalling nuisance to light sleepers. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the previous generation was ob- 
livious to the annoyance caused by 
street cries. Thus the inhabitants of 
Montagu Square in London had the 
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good fortune to have a private Act of 
Parliament passed in 1813, by which 
it was made illegal for itinerant street 
vendors, musicians, and newsboys to 
shout or otherwise annoy the inhabi- 
tants of the square, who had the rem- 
edy of being able to bring the offenders 
before the magistrates. In 1897 a lady 
had the courage to put this Act into 
operation by summoning to the Maryle- 
bone police court three noisy newsboys 
who persisted in causing annoyance by 
shouting while selling newspapers on 
Sunday morning. The case attracted 
considerable attention, and was per- 
haps instrumental in initiating the cam- 
paign against such street noises as or- 
gans and costermongers’ cries begun by 
the Betterment of London Association, 
and carried on by the Street Noise 
Abatement Committee. It has been 
successful to a certain point, a bylaw 
having been passed by the London 
County Council prohibiting the calling 
of vendibles to the annoyance of the 
inhabitants; and as regards organ- 
grinding and street playing, if a suffi- 
cient number of householders can, in 
any defined locality, be got to sign a 
petition to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, asking the support of the po- 
lice to prevent such nuisances, the Com- 
missioner, on receipt, notifies the local 
authorities, and then notices are affixed 
in prominent places bearing that “Or- 
gans and street cries are prohibited.” 
It is true that these notices do have 
some effect; but if they are disregarded 
the onus lies on the individual house- 
holder to come forward and put the 
machinery of law into motion. What 
is wanted is that these noises shall be 
made a police offence, such as can be 
dealt with by the police direct. 

All the same, though organs, cries, 


and their kindred pests are a horrible 
nuisance, it is seldom, except in cases, 
which are rare, of persons who are af- 
flicted with peculiarly nervous organi- 
zations, that this class of noise can be 
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said to be actually detrimental tv 
health. There is, of course, the case of 
John Leech of immortal memory. His 
was a temperament so constituted that 
street noises had an extraordinary 
wearing effect on it. Mr. Frith, in 
his memoirs of the great caricaturist, 
describes meeting him at dinner the 
day before his death. “In reply,” he 
writes, “to my inquiry how he was, he 
said he should be well enough if he 
could get away from the terrible noises 
that never seemed to cease in his 
neighborhood. Back and front of his 
house, he said, noises of all kinds were 
incessant; his servant's time was taken 
up in sending away street musicians; 
the cries of the hawkers were awful; 
work was impossible except under 
agonizing conditions. A butcher's cart 
passed and repassed his house re- 
peatedly with a dog on it that barked 
continually, He then mentioned other 
nuisances, and concluded his griev- 
ances with a sentence I shall never for- 
get: “Rather, Frith, than continue to 
be tormented in this way, I would pre- 
fer to go to the grave, where there is 
no noise.” It is hardly too much to 
say that the continual strain of 
having to work under these conditions, 
with the nerves at full tension, killed 
Leech. Carlyle’s endeavors after quiet- 
ness for sleep and literary work had 
something of the grotesque about them. 
Froude tells us that the cocks around 
Cheyne Row had been finally abol- 
ished, “purchased out of existence by 
a five-pound note and Mrs. Carlyle’s 
diplomacy.” At a cost of one hundred 
and seventy pounds he built for him- 
self in 1854 a sound-proof room on the 
house-top, where he might work with- 
out interruption at his Frederick the 
Great. It seems to have been a doubt- 
ful success. 

Regarding modern noises, it may be 
that the Moloch of motor traffic is 
claiming its daily quota of victims. It 
is, of course, an established fact that 
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the ear gets accustomed to noises 
which are constant by night, and after 
a short time actual sleep is not, in the 
majority of cases, interfered with. Not 
only that, but the converse holds good. 
On coming to the country, men accus- 
tomed to city life find the silence too 
oppressive; the chirping of the birds 
irritates their nerves much more than 
the rumble and roar of the city. The 
serious thing is the medical testimony 
that sleep obtained under such condi- 
tions is no restorative to jaded nerves. 

Dr. Hyslop, in a pamphlet on Noise 
in its Sanitary Aspect, says: “The fact 
that town life under existing circum- 
stances makes it impossible to obtain 
adequate brain-rest goes far to cause 
the prevalence of insanity, about which 
the various municipalities are so so- 
licitous, but which in my opinion they 
could do much more than they do to 
prevent.” And again he says: “The 
value of sleep as a restorative is more 
dependent upon quality than quantity.” 
Here, then, is the explanation of the 
request that noisy traffic shall be en- 
tirely prohibited through residential 
streets between midnight and 6 A.M. 
While we are in full sympathy with 
the object of the resolution—namely, to 
secure a diminution of the noise-fiend 
in our cities—this does seem a some- 
what sweeping demand, and one is not 
inclined to envy the drafter of that 
particular clause of the Bill if ever it 
comes before Parliament. What, for 
instance, are to come under the defini- 
tion of purely residential streets? And 
still more important, what is, and what 
is not, noisy traffic? These be prob- 
lems which may come before our legis- 
lators. It must, in this connection, be 
remembered that the motor has come 
to stay. It is no longer merely a rich 
man’s toy, but one of the commercial 
assets of the nation; and the regulation 
of the structure, both internally and ex- 
ternally, is one of the great problems 
of the future, for the motor is decen- 
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tralizing all our big cities, is carrying 
towns to the country, and is also carry- 
ing town noises to the country. 

Motor traffic can be divided into two 
classes—the pleasure motor and the 
commercial motor; and the latter again, 
as in the case of railways, into pas- 
senger and goods bearing machines. 

The ordinary pleasure motor, if prop- 
erly driven, is, so far as noise is con- 
cerned, more or less bearable. True, 
the often needless repetition of the 
pheut, pheut of the pneumatic horn is 
not a cheerful sound, nor does the burr 
of the passing car tend to sooth the 
nerves; but these sounds, per se, would 
not be sufficient to found such an 
indictment against the perpetration 
thereof as to make any attempt to in- 
duce the legislature to interfere likely 
to succeed. But when we come to the 
heavier machines of commerce it is a 
different matter. Take first the motor- 
bus, the numbers of which are increas- 
ing day by day not only in London 
but in all our large cities, and which 
are a great thorn in the side of the 
railway companies. These motor-buses, 
even in cities which have electric tram- 
ways, are striving to oust the existing 
systems. Whether they will succeed or 
not is for the future to show. But 
the question directly concerns a large 
section of the community—those who 
have houses abutting on the routes by 
which they travel, especially that large 
class of workers who reside outside the 
immediate radius of boroughs in sub- 
urban villas, which, if not actually 
jerry-built, have at any rate compara- 
tively light foundations. 

The internal noise of the Juggernauts 
is being dealt with in London by the 
Commissioner of Police. For some 
time (longer, it is said, than was abso- 
lutely necessary) no notice at all was 
taken of the internal groanings and 
clankings of the primitive motor-bus; 
now that question has been taken up 
and the extra noisy ones have been 
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dismissed the streets. But that is in 
London; other cities have yet to face 
the problem of the noise made by the 
interior of motor-bus machinery, and 
it may be that they do not all possess 
the plenary powers of the London 
police. 

But what is more important—and 
here we come into contact with the 
motor goods traffic—is the effect on 
roadside residences of the continual 
passing of weighty vehicles on roads 
which are not built for heavy traffic. 
It may be that this hardly comes 
within the scope of an article devoted 
to noises; but the question is so very 
nearly allied to it that it may be lightly 
touched upon, and for this reason: the 
rougher and lighter the road the more 
noise and the more vibration will there 
be. 

What is wanted is a road on which 
there will be the minimum of noise. 
Incidentally from this point of view, 
there will probably be also the mini- 
mum of dust, for noise and dust are 
twin-sisters. Is there no panacea for 
the evil? It may interest some read- 
ers to know the remedy adopted in 
California to overcome the dust nui- 
It is the application of oi] in 
a very scientific manner. The oil is 
put on in three applications. It must 
be hot when discharged, and must not 
be poured on indiscriminately but 
drilled into the dust. A machine has 
been devised to meet the requirements 
of the process. A big tank mounted on 
four wheels drags a sort of tender-box 
supported by two wheels, into which 
is run from the tank supplies of oil. 
This box has a furnace under it which 
heats the oil, and attached to it is a 
drag looking somewhat like a hay-rake. 
A number of curved rods or fingers 
go out from the boftom, and these are 
drawn through the dust along the road. 
They make little furrows in the dust, 
and into these furrows through a series 
of pipes is discharged the oil. A sec- 
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ond finger or sort of thumb arrange- 
ment, fixed farther back, turns the dust 
over the oiled furrows and the sur- 
face is then left to absorb the oil, a 
process which requires about an hour 
to effect. A roller is then drawn over 
the oiled surface. This has to be re- 
peated three times, with a diminution 
in the amount of oil used each time. 
Now, oil is a deadener of sound, and 
it is possible, and even probable, that 
if this process is the success which is 
claimed for it and the cost be not pro- 
hibitive, a remedy for the dust and 
noise nuisance both in and out of our 
towns lies to hand. 

But however the roads be treated to 
minimize dust and sound there will 
always remain the vibration caused by 
the passing of the weighty vehicles, 
and this is the most serious of all the 
charges, because one does not see how 
it can be prevented except either by 
practically relaying the roads and 
streets or making new highways for 
motor traffic alone. It is a fact that 
the walls of houses abutting on roads 
which are much used by the heavy 
goods motors have cracked, and that 
the houses themselves shake as in an 
earthquake. Many of them will soon 
have to be abandoned. Taking all 
these facts and arguments into consid- 
eration, it will be seen that there is 
a primd facie case for urging the legis- 
lature to interfere, and to attempt to 
devise some scheme which, while not 
interfering with a British industry 
which is also an aid to trade, will give 
some protection to the present and fu- 
ture generation from the results which 
our medical advisers threaten will over- 
take those who live continually ex- 
posed to them. And as the greater 
includes the less, so may those to whom 
life is made a burden by reason of the 
itinerant musicians of their own and 
other countries live to realize that the 
coming of the motor was a blessing 
in disguise. 








, 
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Men were rich in treasure before 
they were rich in stocks and bonds. 
Gold was in fibula and torque, in 
bracelet and tiara long before it was 
stamped down into the mean monotony 
of coinage; it was displayed and en- 
joyed before it was hoarded and con- 
cealed; it was a reality of magnificence 
before it became an amulet of power. 
The economist, even amid his most 
abstract missing of the life and life- 
conditions of actual men, rarely quite 
loses sight of the difference between 
real and nominal wages, seldom com- 
pletely mistakes money for money’s 
worth, and so far is wiser than many 
of his public. For the historians of 
the past century will recall with in- 
creasing wonder that while assuredly 
no three generations of men have ever 
grasped more eagerly and toiled more 
patiently after the symbols of wealth, 
none have more largely shut themselves 
out from some of its most vital real- 
ities. For with all its vast heaping 
up of millions of debts thought to be 
treasures, what age has ever produced 
such mean monotony of unlovely cities, 
such ruthless disforesting and deflow- 
ering of the rustic world? 

Such depressing thoughts are natural 
at the close of the working year, at 
the beginning of one’s summer holiday, 
when one gets out of town into the 
familiar garden. One has first to feel 
and shed all the past year’s weariness 
before storing the next year’s energies 
amid its verdant and sunfilled peace. 
Yet here, at any rate for a little while, 
one has some real wages for the year’s 
labor, something concrete for one’s 
pains; in such surroundings health re- 
turns, and a more cheerful outlook 
with it. Coming to the open window 
when one rises, the noisy and noisome 
street which lay below our eyes last 


week bas narrowed into a gravel path, 
broadened into a lawn, lengthened into 
a landscape; and for its noisy bustling 
passengers we see only a joyous collie 
leaping round a golden-haired child. 
Away they race down the sunny road- 
way of trim green sward; bordering it, 
in place of shop-windows and banks 
and tills, there is real and visible gold 
in a long range of pure yellow nug- 
gets in clusters as big as grape-bunches, 
each little nugget fashioned to a golden 
cup, its quaintly-closing lip covering 
that dust of pollen, that drop of honey, 
which makes alike yet differently, for 
bee and botanist, the rarest bread and 
wine. Yet all this golden splendor 
easily becomes monotonous, like gild- 
ing; the passing child rejoices in his 
golden street, but rightly lets its treas- 
ures lie upon the ground. Those great 
cushions covered with pansy faces bet- 
ter reward his gathering, better still 
that luxuriance of sweetwilliams, with 
their faint but unforgettable fragrance, 
with their sheaves of stoutly-knotted 
stems, each culminating in a crowded 
posy of posies and patterned with 
every conceivable variation of rose and 
white and crimson, of circle and dot 
and star. This is a free-grower, every 
year quadrupling itself and as often 
divided until we have now border af- 
ter border of these unreaped flower- 
sheaves shining and glowing in the 
July sun. There is no room for weeds, 
for above their level heads of blossom 
there are rising fast the tall shoots of 
the late-flowering phloxes, whose pur- 
pled blossoming against the yellowing 
autumn will by and by be the climax 
of the color pageant in its turn. 
Annuals are budding and opening; 
the autumn asters, the winter helle- 
bores are still busy making leaf. Mid- 
way between spring and autumn the 
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dominant impression is the deep green 
of maturity, here and there still tipped 
with the paleness of springtide, and as 
yet untouched by the finger of decay. 
Yet this summergreen is not so mo- 
notonous as painters often say. From 
the fresh.gold of the sun-flushed grass 
to its depth of shadow below the planes 
and chestnuts is a range which would 
eall out the full resources of etching- 
needle or of brush to express; yet both 
extremes are meeting in every laurel 
bush, where the young fresh shoots are 
smothering the sombre old leaves. Be- 
low our lawn and garden-terraces, on 
each side of the river lies a great old 
park dotted with cattle, clumped with 
noble trees. These hide the mansion- 
house, display the river, and thicken up 
either hill-side into continuous forest, 
the rounded tree-tops uniting, the roll- 
ing billows of the summer’s living sea. 
It is a calm picture, without the stern- 
ness of the hills; for from the garden 
we see only to where the river-banks 
begin to steepen and narrow into the 
lovely gorge of Roslin and Hawthorn- 
den, each June-tide filled with its frost- 
less show-wreaths of hawthorn-bloom. 
It is a quiet and restful picture; good 
park scenery, nothing more; yet, morn- 
ing or evening, most fair to see. 
Sunrise with its gold and shadow 
floods both the rolling hill-slopes, kin- 
dling every leaf; the whole valley, filled 
with its tall sun-worshipping Dryads, 
seems one vast amphitheatre of expect- 
ant joy. More beautiful still is the 
evening, when every green is touched 
with its mysterious gray. All these 
green grays lead up to where the grace- 
ful birches, always the ladies of the 
wood, are melting into the coming 
night, their tall silver stems rising, 
branchlets wavering, their leaves ex- 
haling, the very tree-fountains of Corot 
beside which his wood-nymphs dance. 
The garden too has its wood- 
nymphs. In the shaded shrubbery, 


or against the darkness of its thickly 
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ivied wall, stand flower forms, child- 
high and taller, robed in dusky green, 
rising into white plumes, gently waving 
as in a snow dance, now standing still 
and silent like spirit shapes: it is the 
midsummer Spiraea, queen of all the 
meadow-sweets. For too many chil- 
dren, the child psychologists tell us, 
life is beset with craven fears; for 
them too often a white shape gleaming 
from the mystery of dusk, a silvery 
shadow flickering against the dark, is 
filled with nameless dread. But the 
children in whose garden these are 
growing are delivered from such fears 
for evermore; they know that they al- 
ways see the good fairies, never the 
grim. That tall Spiraea is but the 
Titania of their summer night; around 
her they know the white flowers wake, 
and Moth and Puck and Ariel dance 
around. So for flower and child, for 
elders also, the night passes in happy 
dream. 


II 


Yesterday we wandered in the gar- 
den, explored it, dreamed in it from 
sunrise to latest gloaming; to-day one 
naturally thinks again of the busy 
world of men. The great house smokes 
from among its trees. One village is 
all but hidden; the other altogether; yet 
the factory chimney cannot everywhere 
be kept out of sight; the railway passes 
near. Still the valley is peaceful; we 
are far away from the city with its 
storm and drive, its press of affairs, 
its war of ideas. The great modern 
issues are too remote to disturb us; 
science, art and literature, politics and 
affairs, philosophy and criticism, we 
neither ask nor expect. We come here 
to rest from the wearing and tearing 
work, the active and eager discussion, 
the dust and noise of the great town. 
Restful enough it is, but surely not 
very stimulating, much less exciting. 
The trees and flowers and song-birds, 
the rocks and cows are the same from 
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day to day. It is a goodly amphithe- 
atre of nature—a Colosseum half a mile 
across—yet after all only a nook; a 
mere loop of the Hsk, a little corner 
of the parish, a tiny speck upon the 
map of Lothian, a vanishing point upon 
the larger world. Who would expect 
that anything very much is going on 
here, that anything to speak of ever 
did go on, that anything ever will go 
on? The changing times—the historic 
Past, the fate laden Present, the in- 
cipient Future—how many of us look 
for these anywhere but in the city? 

Yet let us wake up for a moment 
from our everyday comatose life, and 
open our eyes enough to dream. The 
great world is here; its great scenes 
have been plainly visible in this very 
spot, since our island history began. 
Our amphitheatre, our pretty, peaceful, 
prosaic little valley, so like a hundred 
others, has been aflame with war and 
anon silent with sorrow. See that 
gentle rise among the tree-tops, a mere 
knoll upon the horizon; that is the Ro- 
man Camp; and its wall and parapet 
probably efface an earlier British one. 
Round the sleeping legionaries, dogging 
their watchful sentinels, there are lurk- 
ing and hovering in the wood wild 
faces burning with defeat, chilling for 
revenge—those unconquered and unh- 
conquerable Caledonian barbarians who 
will yet roll back the Romans from 
Forth to Tyne, from Antonine’s to Ha- 
drian’s Wall. Rome assuredly has left 
far greater monuments; yet few are 
more impressive, none more deeply 
symbolic than these old Scottish ones. 
For these are her remotest, highest 
tide-marks; and the trace of her incipi- 
ent decline, her fall. 

All along the valley linger traditions of 


war. Near us is the “Hewin’ Hill,” fit 


name for an old storm-centre of battle. 
The picturesqueness of Hawthornden 
centres around its castled house with 
its cliff-perched turrets and its ruined 
keep; and the interest of these deepens 
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as we explore its curious labyrinth of 
caverns cut in the rocks below for stor- 
age and defence like the corridors of a 
tiny Gibraltar. A couple of miles fur- 
ther up is the noble ruin of Roslin Cas- 
tle; on a knoll above stands the marvel- 
lous enrichment of Roslin Chapel; this 
the monument and the relic of the 
temporal and spiritual power of that 
“lordly line of high St. Clair’—warrior- 
princes in whom the conquering and 
governing genius of the Norman had re- 
turned full circle, and found its way 
home to Orkney to meet and mix 
anew with that of its Scandinavian 
sires, thence again southward here as 
Northman, Norman, and now North- 
man again in one. The age of chiv- 
alry and faith has left many greater 
monuments, both of its temporal and 
spiritual powers, than this rock-perched 
castle, this rich-wrought chapel, yet 
few of greater intensity in both ways. 
A glance at the map shows how this 
little river-valley is a main natural de- 
fence of the Capital, how it is, as it 
were, the outer castle-moat of Edin- 
burgh; hence it has been ever defended 
on its own side, struggled for on the 
invader’s, with utmost tenacity and 
desperation, Its course is marked 
with battles of varying fortune; thus 
near the river mouth we have the scene 
of the great defeat of Pinkie, in which 
the Scottish army was scattered by 
the heaviest blow from that second 
Hammer of Scotland, Henry VIII. 
Well-nigh in every generation for six- 
teen centuries, from the Roman inva- 
sions to the Covenanting Wars, the 
river has run foul with trampling and 
red with blood; along either edge has 
risen the flare of beacons and rolled the 
smoke of camp fires, and each meadow 
slope is filled with forgotten graves. 
When these wild Barons of Roslin, 
who so loved battle as to be buried in 
their chapel-crypt in full armor, rise 
ready for the Valhalla of their sires, 
from every meadow will spring a crop 
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of warriors from the long-sown drag- 
on’s teeth, and range as of old into 
long lines of defenders and of foes. 
Yet neither the feudal nor the Roman 
times were so war-like as they seem to 
us, their lances and banners now 
crowded in the remote perspective of 
the distant years. The valley has 
heard the merry hunting bugle oftener 
than the war-blast, the shepherd's pipe 
far oftener than either. The wander- 
ing pedlar, the sandalled monk, the 
spurring messenger, the yeoman going 
to market with his daughter on the 
croup, the drover with his herd were 
the commoner sights of every day; 
there the kindiy Prior of Newbattle 
Abbey on his white mule jingles by; 
and oftener than the Red Douglas or 
the Bold Buccleuch, comes some merry 
company from the Queen’s Court at 
Edinburgh or from the St. Clair’s minor 
court at Roslin. The ballad country 
hardly comes so far north; the proxim- 
ity of Edinburgh with its schools and 
its literary tradition probably killed 
out the ballads early. At any rate we 
have little folk-poesy: our earliest lit- 
erary tradition being the oft-told tale 
of Ben Jonson’s tramp to visit Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in London. 
The constant tradition of the house— 
doubtless authentic eneugh, for the 
Drummonds are there still—points out 
and preserves the ancient tree where 
the two poets used to sit and cap’each 
other’s rhymes. Further down the 
stream, in the little churchyard of Lass- 
wade, is the poet’s grave, a family 
vault less grim than most, covered 
with a spreading rose tree up to its 
steep roof ridge, its open doorway 
adorned with a good bas-relief portrait, 
below which the kindly verse— 


Here Damon lies, 
sometime grace 

The murmuring Esk; let roses wreathe 
the place. 


whose songs did 
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A little way south, almost overlook- 
ing Drummond’s tomb, stands the 
pretty thatched cottage where Walter 
Scott passed his summers before buy- 
ing Abbotsford, and where he did a 
good deal of his best work. A mile up- 
stream from this, more modern and 
commonplace, is the cottage where De 
Quincey dreamed over his opium, con- 
fessed and sighed, and struggled from 
its depths. 


III. 


In Scotland generally, Glasgow partly 
excepted, we live mainly in and upon 
our past. Baedeker and Cook send 
their tourists through Roslin and Haw- 
thornden, and perhaps point out the 
cottages just mentioned. Now and 
then some one lifts “Willie’s gane to 
Melville Castle.” Once in this genera- 
tion, at our own house-warming of his 
old “goose-pie” on the Castle Hill, Al- 
lan Ramsay’s play has been revived. 
For the Drummond portrait, perhaps 
even for the planting of the roses, we 
have to thank the pious zeal of Profes- 
sor Masson. In such ways our main in- 
terests seem to lie in memory; for most 
people our little Scottish story seems 
all told, our history dead. The pres- 
ent generation of Edinburgh folk, what 
dare they think themselves, in action 
or thought, but remote provincials in 
the vast Hinterland of London? 

Nor does a fuller survey of the dis- 
trict at first promise more. Agricultural 
depression is no doubt least in evidence 
in the Lothians of all places, but still 
is not far to seek. Of the prosperous 
comfortable villa-village, the half-pros- 
perous, half-comfortable manufacturing 
village, and the unprosperous uncom- 


fortable mining village which lie 
near us, one is not much more in- 
spiring than another. Through our 
lovely valley runs that very worst of 
symbols, if not omens, the stream 
foully defiled, every paper-mill dis- 


charging its indescribably fetid mixture 
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of organic and chemical abomination, 
amid which neither fish nor weed can 
live; doubly repellent too, since we 
dragged from it one dismal November 
afternoon a drowned woman, whose 
piteous suicide had ended one tragedy 
only to begin another. Some of the 
mills are going steadily, some even at 
high pressure, night and day; others 
ruined and closed. Right in the loveli- 
est bend of the stream beside us lies a 
vast ruined mill. Two acres of dilapi- 
dated roofs and crumbling walls and 
shattered windows, acres of cinders 
and chemical rubbish heaps, barren al- 
most save of weeds, acres more of half- 
stagnant ponds and empty reservoirs. 
Midway between the poisoned stream 
and the dreary weedy rubbish heaps 
stand the workers’ cottages, for the 
most part dismal looking enough. Up 
the hill the great shale mines shut 
down for good last year, leaving a few 
hundred miners and their families to 
experience what the economist cheer- 
fully calls the “Mobility of Labor.” 
‘Does it not look as if our heyday of in- 
dustrial prosperity with its paper 
wealth, and its culture based essentially 
on bookish retrospect, were pretty well 
coming to an end?—leaving us, for its 
own retrospect, so much polluted earth, 
polluted river, even polluted air; and, 
must we not fear, a population only 
too well adapted to such environment? 
Even in park and mansion-house there 
is no escape any longer. One building 
is empty, another is a house of retire- 
ment for flawed or broken lives; an- 
other, worse still, is filled with defec- 
tive children. In face of two such 
types of humanity, scientific reflections 
upon them as cause and effect are not 
consolation enough. May we “not 
sometimes wish we had never left 
the comfortable fools’ paradise which 
our Edinburgh society still struggles, 
not unsuccessfully, to maintain, and 


thus continues to suppose that Zola 
writes only of Paris, 


and that the 
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Rougon-Macquart family has no con- 
nections here? 
IV. 

Is this really the end of the story? 
Are our local resources worn out, our 
agriculture exhausted, our population 
degenerate, our possibilities ended? 
Will at best the hawthorns return, to 
fill their desecrated dell once more? 


This certainly is the mood in which | 
for one, and I suspect a good many of 
my neighbors also, at times settle 
down, each to cultivate his own garden, 
and to let the world wag as it will. 
For the first year or two each of us 
hermits of course thinks himself the 
only hermit; yet, shrink into himself as 
he will, some contact with the world 
is inevitable. One day he wakes up; 
and behold, the valley is teeming with 
hermitages of culture as much as the 
great University town; though these 
now-a-days are rather of art and 
science than of literature. Painters 
not unknown to fame, though wisely 
seeking it little, dot the glen; one has 
found for himself the luminous secret 
of Monet. Every here and there also 
one strikes upon a true kinsman of 
painter and poet, though veiled by the 
name of man of science. Up-stream 
lives the geological surveyor, down- 
stream a world-geographer is at work, 
over there is a physicist, an electrical 
inventor, up there a zoologist with a 
far-famed experiment station; one finds 
even a gardener-botanist, an _ elder 
brother of the guild, with a collection 
known as far as Paris and Kew. 
There too is one of the veterans of 
Scottish philosophy, and there an ex- 
don from Cambridge. Even the liter- 
ary tradition turns out not to have been 
completely snapped after all. All the 
world knows of Crockett at Penicuik 
up-stream, and at least one novel, 
“Mona Maclean,” said to be good, has 
been turned out of late years in our 
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Of the profes- 
sions one knows less; but manse and 
school-house dot the country more 
thickly than of old; lawyers assuredly 
aiso; even these may be moving with 
the world for aught we know. In each 
of the two piteous hospitals of mental 
disease we find a wise physician, a Dr. 
Pascal, and with a more hopeful out- 
look, a later psychology; for the “mad 
doctors” are now-a-days among the 
best representatives of the medical ini- 
tiative of Edinburgh. What of the 
working people? Of the paper-makers, 
the carpet-factory girls we as yet know 
nothing; but our constant friends, the 
postman, the gardener, have opened out 
an acquaintance for us which, just as 
in the studious circle, improves as it 
extends. We begin to be reassured 
that despite all drawbacks, many a 
joiner and smith, carter and milkman, 
woodman, mason and laborer are mov- 
ing with the times, sharing in the great 
world of culture; we find the old in- 
tellectual life of rustic Scotland is not 
wholly dead as regards individuals, 
however depressed in each of the va- 
rious social levels and classes. The 
surviving mansion-house turns out not 
quite so barbarian, the villas not so 
philistine, the church not so somnolent, 
the school not so wooden as each used 
in charitable moments one 
suspects that the politics may not be 
quite so mechanical. Human life, like 
nature, has its seasons. Only once in 
each half-generation, even in the glow- 
ing vortex of Paris or London, is there 
a new wave of social and intellectual 
life. We have been seeing indications 
that some new order is preparing; but 
what is it? That is a hard question; 
one too vast to be attempted here— 
enough for the present if we can see 
some reasonable grounds of renewing 
hope, and recognize here and there some 
lines of vital development. 


own village hard by. 


to seem: 


While we wordy warriors of the 
present are deep in our talking-fight, 
LIVING AGE. VOL. xxxvi. 1908 
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our women folks are quietly working 
away, as their manner is; half-uncon- 
sciously embodying in their lives the 
survivals of the past, the promise of 
the future. Yonder is one of the “new 
women” as they used to call them— 
but one with no trace of that soured 
or embittered or aggressive temper 
which our stupid and brutal opposition 
in the last generation sometimes pro- 
voked, and then ungenerously utilized 
against her but one 
who, now that these provocations exist 
no longer, have grown up sane and 
sweet in mind and body, their intel- 
lectual culture one with their practical 
efficiency, their sociai outlook widened 
by yet wider sympathies. 


“ause ; of those 


Our friend’s 
doings are more symbolic and suggest- 
ive “her life’s her 
She has done up first one old 
neglected garden in 


then another; 


than she knows; 
poem.” 
the valley, and 
manpages it with a 
man’s energy and skill, a woman's pa- 
tience and economy also, till it posi- 
tively begins to pay. Some day 
may get that old ruinous factory for 
her business Utopia, Eutopia hencefor- 


she 
she 


ward its city agency, to be known as 
“Flowers Unlimited.” She means to 
turn its long low sheds into workshop 
and byre, greenhouse and vinery, to 
cover its ashes with glass, to stock its 
ponds with fish, to fill its fields with 
fruit and flowers. She is an education- 
ist withal, and will quietly carry her 
gospel of gentle labor to these idiot 
children, drunkards, and 
thence to the raw material of such,— 
to the aimless loafer and the useless 
clubman, to the student and 
his athletic fellow, to the impoverished 


these town 


anzemic 


rustic and to his anti-rustic parsing- 
school. One begins to learn from and 
to help her; even 
scattered 


we self-absorbed, 
culture-hermits grow inter- 
while the “mad 
doctor” appropriately speaks for us all, 
with his pregnant, cheery word; mak- 
ing us feel, as he puts it, “agricultural 


ested in her doings, 
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depression is two-thirds mental de- 
pression.” So she and the like of her 
will yet work their way anew up and 
down our valley, steadily transforming 
its ashes into beauty, its idiocy and 
madness into health, its social decay 
and economic ruin into true wealth, 
that of steady fruitful labor, rebuilding 
its cottages amid the beauty of the 
wilder dell, bringing a new fertility 
from its sheltered carse-levels, orchard- 
ing and gardening its untilled slopes. 
The Albany Review. 
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The ancient culture-heroine is neither 
a creature of poet’s fancy as of old, 
nor an anthropologist’s puzzle as now: 
she is Woman as civilizer, Woman in 
renewed communion with the Earth- 
Mother of all living. She is the Ceres 
of coming as of ancient harvests—the 
Proserpina of a returning spring. 


Awaiting her return then, “Il faut 


cultiver son jardin.” 
Patrick Geddes. 





IN A NEW 


NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Jupp. 
I.—“‘The Nook’s” Needs. 


“The Nook.” Is Mr. Jupp in? 

Mrs. Jupp. No, lady, I can’t say as 
he’s in just at the moment, but I dare- 
say I could find him. He’s very likely 
at “The Limes,” or “Bellaggio,” or up 
at our other garden. 

“The Nook.” I want to see him very 
particularly. It’s about my garden. 
I live at “The Nook,” you know, and 
I want Mr. Jupp to come to me regu- 
larly. 

Mrs. Jupp. Yes, lady; but I think 
you’d better see Jupp yourself. I'll go 
and find him if you'll take a chair. 

“The Nook.” But I could go perfectly 
well. Both those houses are on my way 
back. 

Mrs. Jupp. Oh no, 
down; I’ll fetch him. 


lady; you sit 


[Mrs. Jupp fetches Mr. Jupp from “The 
Green Man.’’} 


“The Nook.” Oh! Mr. Jupp, I want 
you to come to my garden every Fri- 
day. What do you charge for that? 

Mr. Jupp. Fridays, mum, I’m en- 
gaged at “Bellyvista.” 

“The Nook.” Then Wednesdays. 

Mr. Jupp. Wednesdays, mum, I go 
to “The Red Bungalow.” 

“The Nook.” All day? 


Mr. Jupp. Yes, mum, all day. By 
rights I ought to be there all the week, 
there’s that work to be done. 

“The Nook.” Mondays, then? 
you engaged on Mondays? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, mum; on Mondays 1 
belongs to “Sans Souci.” 

“The Nook.” But this is Monday. 
Why aren’t you there now? 

Mr. Jupp. I am, mum. This is my 
tea-time. 

“The Nook.” Couldn’t you give me 
your tea-times? You shall have tea— 
anything you like—in the garden, and 
if you gave me that hour every even- 
ing all through the week I daresay it 
would do. 

Mr. Jupp. What, 
through my tea-time? 

“The Nook.” I should pay you for it, 
of course. And really you’re much 
better without tea. You'll enjoy your 
supper all the more, you know. 
Wouldn’t he, Mrs. Jupp? 

Mrs. Jupp. Oh! I never interfere with 
Jupp’s affairs. Jupp must answer for 
himself. 

“The Nook.” Well, then, Mr. Jupp, 
couldn’t you give me an hour in the 
early morning before you start at the 
other houses? 


Are 


mum, work all 
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Mr. Jupp. What about my own gar- 


den, mum? When am I going to do 
that? 
“The Nook.” Of course I should pay 


you well for coming then. 

Mr. Jupp. What were you thinking 
of giving, mum? 

“The Nook.” Well, I would give you 
eight-pence an hour—that’s four shill- 


ings a week. Will you come? Are 
there no other gardeners here? 
Mr. Jupp. No, mum, no one; and 


even if there was, he wouldn’t be any 
use. He wouldn’t understand the soil. 
It’s very curious soil about here. 
“The Nook.” Well, will you come? 
Mr. Jupp. Vill let you know, mum. 
I'll think about it and let you know. 
There’s so many after me I have to 


be careful, mum. But I'll let you 
know. 
“The Nook.” Can’t you decide now? 


I'll give you tenpence an hour. 
Mr. Jupp. Vll let you know, mum. 


Il.—“La Hacienda’s” Needs. 

“La Hacienda.” Is Mr. Jupp in? 

Mrs. Jupp. No, sir. I can’t say he’s iu 
just at the moment, but he’s not far 
away. 

“La Hacienda.” 
he is? 

Mrs. Jupp. Well, he might be at 
“Sans Souci,” and he might be at “Bel- 
lyvista,” or up in our other garden, per- 
haps. You see, being the only gardener 
about here, he’s so much in request. If 
you'll take a seat I'll fetch him. 

[She fetches Jupp from “The Green 
Man.” | 


Where do you think 


“La Hacienda.” Mr. Jupp, I want to 
arrange with you about my garden. 
What day will suit you best? 


Punch. 
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Mr. Jupp. I don’t know, sir, as I've 
got any day. 

“La Hacienda.” You don’t mean to 
say you’re full up? The whole week? 

Mr. Jupp. I might be able to squeeze 
in an hour here and there. Suppose— 
I only say suppose, mind—I was to 
come for an hour every morning before 
I started in regular at my day’s work, 
wherever it might be—at “The Nook,” 
or “Bellyvista,” or “Sans Souci,” or 
“The Red Bungalow,” or “The Corner 
House,” or wherever it was? Although 
of course, I ought to be in my own 
garden then, as the missus here well 
knows. What would it be worth your 
while to give me? 

“La Hacienda.” 
morning early? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, sir, time I ought to 
be giving to my own garden. 

“La Hacienda.” Well, as it’s impor- 
tant, and you seem to be the only job- 
bing gardener about here—— 

Mr. Jupp. No, sir, there’s no other, 
and even if there was, he wouldn't 
be any good. He wouldn't understand 
the soil. It’s very curious soil about 


For an hour every 


here. It’s a matter of a lifetime to 
learn it. 
“La Hacienda.” Well, I wouldn't 


mind as much as a shilling an hour, at 
any rate at first. Would that do? 

Mr. Jupp. Well, I'll think about it, 
and let you know, sir. I can't decide 
anything till I’ve seen the gentleman 
at “The Trossachs.” He has the first 
claim on any of my spare time, such as 
it is; but I’ll let you know. 

[Erit “La Hacienda,” and enters “The 

Cedars” on a similar errand. And 80 

it goes on.] 
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The surface view of society is always 
satisfactory. You may walk to-day 
through the streets of a Russian city 
and watch the people at their business 
and their pleasure, with no evidence 
of the unseen hunger for change which 
is tearing at the heart of its people. 
You may traverse England from north 
to south and east to west, admiring the 
beauty of its garden landscape, the re- 
fined kindly life of its country houses, 
the opulence and contentment of its 
middle class, the evidence everywhere 
of its securities and its compassion. 
Only at intervals and through chal- 
lenges which (after all) are easily for- 
gotten, is there thrust before the atten- 
tion of the observer some evidence of 
the life of the underworld. The sea 
shines and sparkles in the sunshine be- 
neath an unclouded sky: why excite 
disquietude concerning the strange 
twisted and distorted life which lives 
and grows and dies in the perpetual 
darkness of the unfathomed deep? 

Such a challenge is always awakened 
by the publication of the “Annual Re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories and Workshops,” and the per- 
functory and neglected debate which 
takes place in Parliament concerning 
its contents. The report for 1906 was 
published last week, in the forbidding 
form of the Government Blue Book, 
with nearly four hundred pages of 
closely printed matter, at the price of 
three shillings and two pence. The de- 
upon its material was held on 
It is the work of divers in 
Factory and workshop in- 


bate 
Thursday. 
deep seas. 


spection in England is by sample. The 
inspectors are so few in comparison 


with the work they have to perform 
that the only possible method is to in- 
vestigate complaints—signed or anony- 
mous—or to make occasional random or 


surprise visits. It is the letting down 
of dredges into the depth and the bring- 
ing to light of the things which exist 
far below the surface. 

It is the record of a daily and hourly 
warfare of the embodied conscience of 
the community against human fear and 
human greed. That conscience, work- 
ing through a great machinery of pro- 
tected law, is endeavoring to guard the 
men and women and children of the 
nation against the more outrageous 
forms of oppression. The laws are 
passed, the inspectors appointed, then 
the nation turns to other interests in 
confidence that all is well. Such con- 
fidence is based upon an altogether in- 
adequate estimate of the two strongest 
impulses in the life of man. Avarice 
can usually overcome terror; fear act- 
ing against greed is occasionally tri- 
umphant, but when the two are opera- 
ting in unison the result is as the let- 
ting out of water. In every trade 
there are those who will supplant their 
neighbors by the cheapening of the 
cost, the lengthening of hours, the 
avoidance of appliance. In every city 
there is the unlimited supply of dis- 
organized women’s and children’s labor, 
which see before them no alternative 
but of a quick or a prolonged decay, 
The will-to-live still resists all efforts 
desire impossible. 
East, learnt through 
centuries of oppression, has not yet 
conquered the industrial life of the 
West. So the unequal strife goes on 
between the attempt to raise these 
broken people into some semblance of 
rational and humane existence, and the 
pressure which drives them to choke 
themselves with dust, and poison them- 


to render human 
The apathy of the 


selves with noxious vapor. 
They complain 


become 


until things 
The anony- 


never 


have intolerable. 
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mous complaints show the same per- 
centage of justification as the signed. 
They work in unventilated work-rooms; 
they are stinted of holidays; they are 
compelled to work overtime; they en- 
dure accident and disease; they are 
fined and cheated in innumerable ways; 
their life is often compelled into a mere 
mechanic pacing to and fro. Yet they 
endure; and even at the heart of foul 
and impossible conditions retain always 
some past rags of decency and honor. 
Some break loose from the accepted 
ways and drudgery for a brief period 
of pleasure and idleness, to be found 
afterwards in the silent stern discipline 
of the Rescue Home, where, says the 
Report, “the extreme youth of many 
of the inmates is a very distressing 
feature of many of the homes, and it 
is grievous that the sins of others 
should be so heavily visited upon these 
poor children, to whom the simple nat- 
ural joys of home life are now denied.” 
Here austere virtue encourages “in 
some of the Scotch institutions,” where 
the hours of work are from eight to 
seven, a poor dietary,” although “many 
of the inmates were young undeveloped 
girls.” But most are still resisting; as 
in the non-penitential laundries where 
“as a rule complaints are amply justi- 
fied,” although “the workers still find 
it very difficult to summon up courage 
enough to speak the truth as to irregu- 
larities from fear of the loss of employ- 
ment and consequent shortage of the 
necessities of life”; or in the “millinery 
workshop, with a large shop attached 
in North London, which ingeniously 
evades the factory law by combining 
operations of millinery apprentice with 
that of shop assistant, and on my vis- 
iting one of the mothers of the girls 
she told me her young daughter still 
arrived home worn-out and crying with 
exhaustion”; or in the outworker’s 
home in the City of London, where “a 
young girl” is “making and elaborately 
trimming babies’ white silk bonnets be- 
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neath a ceiling black as ink and walls 
with black and _ different colored 
patches, looking as if some madman 
had found a pastime in scratching 
them,” and the girl spares “1-2d. for 
potash, and to the best of her ability 
washed and scraped the vermin from 
the walls.” Noting how clean and tidy 
she is in her own person, says the In- 
spector, “I am not surprised to see the 
shudder with which she speaks of the 
struggle with dirt and filth.” Such evi- 
dence—crowded through these pages— 
is indeed a dangerous disturber of com- 
placency. 

They die like flies directly they are 
born. The tender-hearted may perhaps 
rejoice in this extravagant mortality; 
to some the waste of it will appear 
rather more apparent. In the Pottery 
Towns, for example, the infantile mor- 
tality is well up to 200 in the 1,000: 
due, says the report, “to the extrava- 
gant employment of married women in 
the earthenware and china works.” A 
regular slaughter of innocents every 
year in Longton, says the Medical Of- 
ficer of Health, “is due to this and pre- 
mature births.” But the waste of 
death is the least element in this ex- 
travagance. “The damage done,” 
another Medical Officer, “cannot 
tirely be measured by mortality figures, 
for these take no account of the im- 
paired vitality of the infants who man- 
to survive to swell the ranks of 
degenerate.” Stunted, inefficient, 
overworked, underfed, they struggle 
towards maturity. Quaint and gro- 
tesque occupations are found for them: 
as for the “forty little girls, twenty- 
one of whom were half-timers,” who 
are found licking adhesive labels by the 
mouth at the rate of thirty gross a 
day, “whose tongues had the polished 
tip characteristic of label lickers, and 
the rest of the tongue coated with 
brown gum.” Or there are the girls 
who carry heavy wedges of clay and 
boxes of scrap (forbidden to such labor 
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by the French Factory Laws of four- 
teen years ago); as in the “complaint 
awaiting investigation” from a mother 
of her daughter who has outgrown her 
strength, and is now il! with what she 
believes is consumption; who when 
working complained much of pain in 
the shoulder on which she carried the 
clay and scrap, and of pain in the col- 
lar bone on the same side.” Or the 
children in the Nottingham lace trade, 
whose eyesight is impaired or destroyed 
by the double work of school and em- 
ployment; and the half-time school at 
Dundee, where “narrow-chested chil- 
dren sit on backless benches”; or the 
half-timers at Belfast, “undersized, 
round-shouldered, delicate in appear- 
ance,” where the head teacher testifies 
these children seem always tired; dur- 
ing the recreation period they prefer 
sitting down in the playground to run- 
ning about, and in this matter they are 
especially noticeable in comparison 
with the children who did not work. 
They struggle towards maturity, un- 
organized, unprotected; fined in one 
dressmaking workshop in West London 
The Nation. 
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in fines which were supposed to be 
sent to the Fresh Air Fund—a state- 
ment which, says the Inspector, “had 
no foundation in fact’— or “verbally 
promised 2s. 6d.” for making a sam- 
ple silk blouse, for which “when Sat- 
urday came the occupier, instead of 
giving the agreed price, refused to pay 
more than Is. 3d.” Most of them will 
die under thirty, is the testimony of 
the teacher concerning her half-time 
pupils; but if they live it out, in old 
age they will be once more dragged in 
by fear and bewilderment to compete 
against the coming generations, and 
make the life of those coming genera- 
tions more difficult to endure. 

“God help the poor!” concludes one 
half-unintelligible complaint of swin- 
dling deductions, where, on investiga- 
tion, “the workers were at first terri- 
fied to give me information,” says the 
inspector, “and | was met with entirely 
false statements.” “God help the 
poor!” is written over all this haunt- 
ing and dolorous record. It is the rec- 
ord of prisoners; sedentes in tenebris et 
umbra mortis. 





THE WASTE OF TIME AND DAYLIGHT. 


The arrangement of one’s time is a 
familiar cause of self-reproach. We do 
not map out our days, perhaps, so as to 
yield the best results in work and the 
greatest amount of leisure for play. 
We accordingly re-map them,—gener- 
ally with no better results. Then we 
reach the stage of wondering whether 
the reason for failure is within our- 
selves, and has, after all, nothing to do 
with degrees of skill in making time- 
tables. Do we work at less high pres- 
sure than others? Are we like those 
men of letters who are said to be un- 
able to write unless a printer’s “devil” 
stands at their elbow? Are we unable 
to concentrate our attention unless the 


insensible pressure exerted by the con- 
sciousness of time almost lapsed is at- 
tacking our nerves? Can it be that 
some people automatically supply their 
own nerve-pressure? And if so, is this 
a constitutional effect—a manifestation 
of a headlong temperament—or one of 
mental discipline? Is it one for which 
they are to be admired, or only to be 
envied? These are questions which 
concern every man who finds that he 
has too little time for his daily task, 
and if they are less commonly dis- 
cussed than diets, it is because they 
are more elusive, less capable of analy- 
sis. In the minds of all of us they are 
quite as vital. How many of us have 
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not tacitly resented the existence of 
those invidious persons wha “have time 
for everything,’ who “dine out” con- 
tinually yet accomplish a prodigious 
amount of work, who never refuse an 
invitation to shoot or play at games 
yet never let their work fall into ar- 
rears? It is as though fairies polished 
off their work for them while they 
slept. But do they sleep? Or, rather, 
how much do they sleep? And thus 
we arrive at the cognate but not less 
difficult problem of sleep. Indeed, this 
belongs inseparably to one’s arrange- 
ment of time, because the less one 
sleeps the more time one will have to 
dispose of. On the other hand, an in- 
sufficiency of sleep must injure the 
quality of one’s work. This is a com- 
forting thought which at the last mo- 
ment may considerably temper self- 
reproach. We have received two pam- 
phlets which bear on these matters 
from quite different standpoints. 

Let us take first the pamphlet called 
“The Early Bird: Why to Rise Early, 
and How.” (David Nutt, 1s.) The cover 
bears a picture of the early bird in 
happy possession of a very large worm. 
Really, if the author had never heard 
of the gloss which illuminates the well- 
known proverb from the point of view 
of the worm, he could hardly have 
begged more questions than he does in 
his pamphlet. “Everybody,” says the 
preface, “must have noticed at one time 
or another how much one can accom- 
plish when one rises an hour earlier in 
the morning, and how much better in 
temper one is. If an occasional hour 
makes so great a difference, what ad- 
vantages must there not be in two ex- 
tra hours permanently gained every 
day?’ But if the thing is as easy as 
this, there is no limit to the logic of it. 
Why stop at two hours? Why not 
gain three, four, or five? After beg- 
ging several more questions, the author 
reduces his argument to the rule: 
“Rise in summer at five, in winter at 
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six.” He recognizes the appalling dis- 
parity between the attractions of a 
summer and a winter morning, and 
tries to make good the defects of the 
latter with the allurements of a warm 
fire, hot cocoa, a bright lamp, and a 
cigar. He says seven hours’ sleep is 
enough for an adult. This is the point 
above all which we should like to have 
argued. All the old proverbs, we fancy, 
underestimate the amount of sleep nec- 
essary. We are not sure that the near- 
est approach to truth was not made by 
the Bishop who said: “When you are 
young take all the sleep you want; when 
you are old take all you can get.” To 
sleep when sleep is needed is not a 
waste of time. That, at all events, is 
certain. To talk as though two hours 
docked from one’s sleeping-time were 
two hours saved is as though one 
should argue that the difference be- 
tween the products of a twelve hours’ 
working-day and of an eight hours’ 
working-day were precisely the differ- 
ence between twelve and eight. The 
meanest economist knows better than 
that. The writer of the pamphlet as- 
sumes not only that time not spent in 
sleep is time saved, but that work done 
in the time snatched from waste was 
worth doing. We cannot agree. Lamb 
was ready to wager that Milton's 
“Morning Hymn in Paradise” was writ- 
ten at midnight, and we venture to be- 
lieve that this pamphlet was written 
when the author might profitably have 
been asleep. We object, of course, 
only to the author’s logic, not to his 
plea for a habit of early rising. Any 
one who has walked through sleeping 
English villages on a bright summer 
morning will remember moments when 
he felt not less contemptuous than the 
author of men’s purblind indifference to 
a glorious pleasure. 

Lamb, of course, ridiculed the habit 
of “getting up with the sun,” and de- 
clared that he never did it without suf- 
fering for it. But though it would be 
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an impertinence to suppose that the sun 
was created in order to regulate our 
retiring and uprising, there is no rea- 
son why we should not arrange our 
time so as to fit in rather better with 
its inevitable movements. We are not 
meant by Providence always to sleep 
when the sun is gone, and always to 
wake and work when he is present, 
or we should have too much work in 
summer and too little in winter, when 
we are more inclined, and perhaps bet- 
ter able, to perform it. And, besides, 
in the Arctic circle no logical scheme 
of life at all would be possible. Man 
would have to believe himself a dor- 
mouse by the decree of Nature. How 
far can we adapt our present division 
of time in order to make more use of 
the sun? We have before us a pam- 
phlet written by Mr. William Wil- 
lett, who has a scheme to which we 
see no objection whatever, except that 
it will be difficult to bestir a conserva- 
tive people—a people who are conserva- 
tive even in their anomalies—to adopt 
it:— 


“For nearly half the year,” writes Mr, 
Willett, “the sun shines upon the land, 
for several hours each day, while we 
are asleep, and is rapidly nearing the 
horizon, having already passed its west- 
ern limit, when we reach home after 
the work of the day isover. Under the 
most favorable circumstances there 
then remains only a brief spell of de- 
clining daylight in which to spend the 
short period of leisure at our disposal. 
Now, if some of the hours of wasted 
sunlight could be withdrawn from the 
beginning and added to the end of the 
day, how many advantages would be 
gained by all, and particularly by those 
who spend in the open air, when light 
permits them to do so, whatever time 
they have at their command, after the 
duties of the day have been discharged. 
By a simple expedient these advantages 
can be secured. We can, if we like, 
have eighty minutes more daylight af- 
ter 6 P.M. every day during May, June, 
July and August, and an average of 
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forty-five minutes more every day dur- 
ing April and September. The expedi- 
ent which I venture to propose is that 
at 2 A.M. on each of four Sunday morn- 
ings in April, standard time shall ad- 
vance twenty minutes; and on each of 
four Sundays in September shall recede 
twenty minutes, or, in other words, 
that for eight Sundays of twenty-four 
hours each, we shall substitute four, 
each twenty minutes less than twenty- 
four hours, and four, each twenty min- 
utes more than twenty-four hours. 
(Another means of arriving at approxi- 
mately the same end would be to alter 
the clock thirty minutes on six Sun- 
days, the last three in April and the 
first three in September.) Astonishing 
as it may seem, this is the whole cost of 
the scheme. We lose nothing, and gain 
most substantially. Having made up 
our minds to be satisfied on four occa- 
sions with a Sunday twenty-three 
hours and forty minutes long, or 
twenty-three hours and thirty minutes 
long on only three occasions, the ad- 
vantages aimed at follow automatically, 
without any trouble whatever; every- 
thing will go on just as it does now, 
except that as the later hours of the 
day come round they will bring more 
light with them. Those who have trav- 
elled by sea east or west will remem- 
ber how easily they accommodated 
themselves to the frequent alterations 
of time on board ship.” 


Mr. Willett calculates that on an aver- 
age two hundred and ten hours of day- 
light are wasted every year by every 
person. The expense of the artificial 
light used in this time might be saved 
bodily. Let us bring home to our 
minds the significance of Mr. Willett’s 
proposal by applying it. The man who 
left off work at 5 P.M. would have as 
much daylight before him as the man 
has now who leaves off at 3.40 P.M. 
On Saturdays, if he left off at 12 
o'clock, it would be equal to stopping 
work under the present conditions at 
10.40. If there are any material objec- 
tions to this scheme, we should be glad 
to know of them. 
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To people accustomed, as we are now hour and upwards. So far as we re- 
becoming, to the startling rates of member, Mr. Wells makes no mention 


speed attained by motor-cars, the ordi- 
nary railway train as a means of trav- 
elling appears comparatively cumbrous 
and nearly out of date. How far are 
we, one wonders, noting the latest 
automobile record, from the day when 
the steam locomotive will be sent 
to join the flint-lock and the spinning- 
jenny, the velocipede, the flail, and 
other superseded engines in the world’s 
lumber-room ? 

It will assuredly be a long time be- 
fore steam as a motive power is super- 
seded; and yet the steam locomotive 
may be, and probably is, well past its 
middle-age. Weare, very likely, much 
nearer in point of time to the death of 
the railway engine as we at present 
know it than we are to its birth. If, 
for instance, all up and down the 
length and breadth of England there 
ran high-roads sacred to the motor-car 
alone, whereon they could travel un- 
checked, as on the Brooklands course, 
it seems not improbable that before 
long the railways would be unable to 
withstand the competition. After the 
novelty had worn off, and the scare- 
mongers had outworn public credulity, 
vehicles running along metals at a 
speed rarely exceeding forty miles an 
hour would indeed stand a poor chance 
against the automobiles flying along 
the high-roads at a far higher average 
speed, with infinitely fewer possibilities 
of delay. 

The question is, will such high-roads 
be built, and, if so, how, and when? 
In one of his deductive-prophetic books 
Mr. H. G. Wells figures for us roads 
divided into tracks—one for vehicles 
travelling at low rates of speed, and 
one fer those of really tremendous rates 
of speed—say, .a hundred miles per 


in this prophecy of pedestrians. Pos- 
sibly the genus will be extinct in the 
days of which he writes. At all events, 
one can quite see that this anticipation 
of his is by no means irrational. It 
has been said ad nauseam that the mo- 
tor has come to stay. The fact is so 
obvious, So generally accepted, that any 
emphasis were absurd. But one may 
compare the attitude of the British pub- 
lic towards the motor with that of the 
wife of an ordinary householder to- 
wards a healthy elephant, introduced 
to her notice as a domestic pet by her 
husband. “This animal,” says the hus- 
band, “has come to stay.” And the 
wife, after a certain amount of protest 
such as that raised by the public 
against motors, more or less reluctantly 
recognizes the fact. But she seems to 
go no further. She admits that she 
must put up with the elephant’s pres- 
ence, but she makes no effort to turn 
the creature to account. Indeed, to 
continue a somewhat absurd metaphor, 
her only idea of accommodating the 
beast seems to be to keep it in the back- 
yard and feed it on buns. She does 
not seem to think that it is necessary 
to give the elephant any proper scope 
for exercise; far less does it appear to 
occur to her that there may possibly 
be material benefits to be derived from 
the possession of that highly useful 
animal, 

Now this parallel holds good to this 
extent: that at present the high-speed 
automobile has very little outlet indeed 
for its enormous potentialities, that it 
is nearly as much in the way on our 
ordinary high-roads as an elephant 
would be in an ordinary back-yard; 
and that, given the proper opportuni- 
ties and facilities, it could be of enor- 
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mous benefit—not merely individual, 
but general world-wide benefit. 

Now, when the British public does 
fully realize these things, then we may 
look for some undertakings on the 
lines of Mr. H. G. Wells’s idea. We 
hesitate to compete in prophecy with 
Mr. Wells, but, nevertheless, it is not 
too much to say that sooner or later 
special roads for motor-cars will prob- 
ably be as necessary as special tracks 
for steam-driven railway trains. No 
one who has read the articles by 
“Maiptop” on motoring in France, 
which have been appearing in The 
County Gentleman, can help being 
struck with the emphasis laid by the 
writer on the superiority of French 
over English roads. Moreover, ‘“Main- 
top” shows clearly that in France 
greater attention is paid to the needs 
of the motorist. No hamlet, however 
small, is without at least one garage 
where petrol may be obtained and re- 
pairs effected. The French, who so 
joyously seized upon the automobile as 
a toy when it first made its appear- 
ance, have realized long ago that it is 
far more than a toy. In fact, one may 
say that the Continental nations are a 
little too ready, if anything, to see in 
it the sole means of land travel in the 
near future. But if they err on the 
one side, we appear to have erred on 
the other; and their error has, at all 
events, had one beneficial result: it has 
been the cause of splendid arrange- 
ments all over the Continent for motor 
travelling. ° 

One hears a great deal of protest 
against the “hurry and worry of this 
over-strenuous age,” and there are cer- 
tainly ample grounds for complaint. 
We do hurry through life too much, 
thereby missing countless beautiful 
things. But for all that, it is a mis- 
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take to protest indiscriminately against 
speed of travel. There is a difference 
between travelling rapidly from one 
part of the country to another on busi- 
ness, and “doin’ Yu-rup” in ten days. 
Commerce, for good or evil, is insepara- 
ble from modern life; and, conse 
quently, any acceleration of the means 
of conducting it, of getting to it and of 
geiting away from it, is a step towards 
lessening the evils complained of. Spe- 
cial roads for automobiles would also 
remedy another grievance. At present 
one of the strongest and most reason- 
able objections to the automobile is that 
it spoils the countryside by flying along 
quiet roads and old-world lanes, raising 
clouds of dust, and covering the fresh 
green of hedges and waysides with a 
coat of white. Our ideal motor-road 
must be dustless—indeed, it certainly 
will be nearly so—and thus no one will 
be able to complain that the face of 
Nature is defiled. 

One can picture these ideal roads of 
the future, stretching straight and 
wide over the country, inaccessible to 
pedestrians—forbidden, indeed, to any 
method of travelling save automobil- 
ism, and permitting of speeds at pres- 
ent undreamed of outside racing 
tracks, They may be the work of au- 
tomobile companies, as modern rail- 
roads are the work of railway com- 
panies. But it is more probable that 
they will be so constructed as to admit 
of the running of cars the property of 
individuals, as well as those owned by 
companies. At all events, sooner or 
later special accommodation for motor- 
cars will have to be made; and the idea 
of great high-roads whereon one may 
travel at furious speed from Edinburgh 
to London, from Madrid to Paris, from 
Paris to Pekin, mayhap, is an engross- 
ing one. Who will carry it out? 
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THE DEATH OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Mythology is the result of the exer- 
cise of the popular imagination, the 
fancy of the people playing upon heroic 
and religious themes. From this myth- 
making faculty has come half the 
beauty of the world. The tendency of 
modern life is, of course, to destroy it 
everywhere, but there are countries 
where it is still alive, and even where 
it has long been dead, one may see 
in the names of places, and in customs 
and rites and turns of speech that still 
survive, how strong and living it must 
once have been. Time was when the 
persons of sacred drama and romantic 
story filled the popular mind, and when 
fresh fancies were unceasingly woven 
around them. Helen of Troy, Charle- 
magne and Roland, Arthur and his sis- 
ter Morgan le Fay, to the mass of the 
people now are not even names. But 
for generations they were household 
words all over Europe. To give an 
instance: the phantasmagoria of Sicil- 
ian seas, as every one knows, is called 
“fata Morgana.” This is simply the 
name of “the fairy Morgan,” Arthur's 
sister, skilled in all witchery and en- 
chantment. The mirage must have 
suggested her magical working, per- 
haps to Norman sailors, for it is a 
Northern myth, and so the appearance 
was called by her name. 

Religion, of course, was incompar- 
ably the most fruitful source of myth- 
making. It is hard for us to imagine 
a time in which the “Alleluia,” the cry 
of joy which had been silent through 
Lent, became for the people a living 
person who on Easter Eve came back 
with the daffodils. But this personifi- 
eation took place everywhere. There 
was, in the thirteenth century, an Of- 
fice for the Burial of Alleluia per- 
formed at Septuagesima. In some 
places hymns of farewell were sung to 


it. “Be with us still to-day, Alleluia; 
To-morrow thou wilt leave us, Alleluia; 
The Angels of God go with thee, Al- 
leluia.” In Sicily on Holy Saturday 
children are sent “to look for the AlI- 
leluia.” In the Russian legend Alleluia 
was a man of Bethlehem whose wife 
hid the Infant Jesus when the soldiers 
of King Herod were seeking for Him, 
and gave up her own child to them. 

Around the actual persons of the Sa- 
cred story the weaving of legend never 
ceased. There was a whole stream of 
legendary lore, for instance, about St. 
John the Evangelist, coming down 
from the time when first “the saying 
went abroad that that disciple should 
not die.” It was said that he had only 
fallen asleep at Ephesus. Students of 
Dante will remember how in Purgatorio 
the symbolical procession of the books 
of the New Testament is closed by “un 
veglio solo, dormendo,” representing the 
Apocalypse. ‘Some say and affirm that 
he died without pain of death” says 
the Golden Legend, “and that he was 
in that clearness borne into Heaven, 
body and soul, whereof God knoweth 
the certainty.” The “Assumption of St. 
John” is often represented in early 
Tuscan and Umbrian pictures. His 
empty grave was found filled with 
manna, as that of the Madonna was 
with lilies. The one story is almost 
forgotten, while the other has become 
all but an article of faith all over 
Christendom. He was often said to in- 
habit the Earthly Paradise, together 
with Enoch and Elias, the only two of 
Adam's race who had not died the 
common death of all men. 

The two last named, believed to be 
still in the living flesh, have exercised 
a mysterious fascination over the pop- 
ular mind, both among Jews and Chris- 


tians. They are the “two witnesses” 
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of the patristic tradition, whose coming 
is to precede the end, and who are to 
be slain by Antichrist in the last tribu- 
lation. At a loud thunderclap Russian 
peasants cross themselves and say, “It 
is Elias the Prophet.” The thunder is 
the noise of the returning wheels of 
the fiery car in which he disappeared. 
In Jewish legend he still walks the 
earth, a gentle and simple old man, the 
friend of little children. The very dogs 
frolic and rejoice when he enters a 
town, On Passover Eve the door is 
left open, and a place is set for him, 
in the hope that he will come and share 
the feast. 

How the lost Paradise, again, was 
fabled and dreamed of by Jews and 
Christians all through the Early and 
Middle Ages and beyond them! St. 
Basil says that Christians pray to- 
wards the East, as seeking their lost 
country. It was a mountain higher 
than all the mountains of the earth. 
It was surrounded by a wall, some- 
times of bronze or crystal or diamond, 
sometimes of live flame. “The Wall of 
Flame” is marked on medieval maps. 
Sometimes it is represented not as a 
garden, but as a castle with gates and 
towers. It was an island far in the 
immeasurable sea, for Celtic peoples 
in Brittany and Ireland, and all west- 
ern lands of Finisterre. Purgatory, 
too, in those countries of the De Pro- 
fundis, was pictured as an island in the 
remote Atlantic. 

All this splendor of the religious 
imagination has passed, or is passing, 
away from the earth. In England it 
has been dead for centuries. It is im- 
possible to describe the atrophy of the 
sense of all these things, the want of 

The Outlook. 


sympathy with religious rites and 
legends and commemorations, indeed 
the blankness as to their meaning 
which prevails among the English poor. 
A poor woman was talking to the pres- 
ent writer the other day about a proj- 
ect which she had of going to a big 
house to ask for work from the in- 
coming tenants who happened to be 
Jews. “You see it’s no use for me to 
go on Good Friday,’ she explained, 
“for we all know Jews are most par- 
ticular about Good Friday. There's 
nobody thinks so much of Good Friday 
as the Jews do. You see how I know 
they set such store on it is because 
I used to live next door to Lazarech’s, 
the pawnbroker’s. They used to keep 
it up all night, praying and preaching 
after their manner. I’m a Church of 
England woman myself, but I never 
heard anything like it in my life. I 
can only compare it to the wailing and 
moaning of wild animals.” The Laz- 
arechs were no doubt chanting the 
Haggadah of the Passover, and invit- 
ing the attendance of Elias. It is 
pleasant to think that hidden from the 
dusty street, behind the grimy shop 
with its sad spoils—the watches of 
luckless prodigals and the sewing-ma- 
chines of harassed mothers—there is a 
little room from which the surround- 
ing squalor is at times shut out, and 
that once a year at least becomes alive 
with splendid memories. The pity is 
that the dreary cottages of the English 
poor have no such shrine, and that they 
have lost the sense of their religion so 
much that they are color-blind to the 
difference between a Christian and a 
Jew. 
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WHERE THE STORMY 


A desolate ocean islet washed by the 
swell of the Atlantic, a lonely, wind- 
swept dot of land in the very bosom of 
the sea. On it scarcely a weed may 
grow. The salt, scattered broadcast 
by the incessant spray, makes all things 
barren. The herbage, scant and brown, 
is in places worn away, so widespread 
are the ravages of the surge. Nowhere 
is the beach high. On one side you 
may walk, or rather scramble, along a 
low line of jagged reefs—the summer 
quarters of a colony of Arctic terns; on 
the other you may clamber amongst 
huge gray boulders—wrecked rocks 
among endless parti-colored pebbles. 
Here and there the slightly shelving 
beach is fretted with tiny coves, 
flanked in their turn by miniature 
cliffs. 

That is the outlook, and on a gloomy 
winter’s day far from an inspiring one, 
save when some wild storm tears its 
way across the island. And some 
might hold that its charms are hardly 
greater in the heyday of summer. But 
the ornithologist has no such opinion, 
as, sitting contentedly in the stern of a 
six-ton sailing boat, he sets out be- 
times on a lovely June morning for a 
trip to this ocean islet. 

On the seven-mile way between the 
two lands one need hardly expect to 
gain more than a glimpse of bird-life, 
for most of the sea-fowl are now 
chained to their breeding-stations. It 
is true, however, that two gannets, vis- 
ions of sparkling snowiness in the daz- 
zling sky, are fishing in the bay, and 
these in themselves are some slight 
reward. At first they are hovering 
fairly close to the water. Then both 
mount higher, as if sliding up an in- 
clined plane; when they have reached 
a certain pitch, they sail in slow cir- 
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cles on widespread, motionless wings. 
Presently they hang almost stationary, 
but the creamy-yellow heads are bent 
down scanning the water. Herrings 
are their quarry here; and, almost si- 
multaneously, both birds catch sight of 
prospective booty. For closing their 
mighty, black-pointed wings, they 
swoop headlong into the waves. There 
are two immense splashes, distinctly 
audible even at this range; two cas- 
cades of spray; and almost before you 
have time to think, two successful fish 
ers are up and in the air once more. 
And so their sport is resumed at inter- 
vals, though whether they always take 
their prey is open to doubt. 

You lose these birds, but further on, 
guillemots of both kinds, puffins, razor- 
bills, and divers gulls floating like 
parti-colored corks on the buoyant 
water, are a welcome sight. From the 
first your goal has been in view, but, 
from being an indistinct blur in the 
purple haze of the summer sea, it as- 
sumes more distinct shape every mo- 
ment. 

At last the haven is reached. You 
land and are now in petrel territory. 
But where are the petrels? Saving a 
few oyster-catchers piping their disap- 
proval at your intrusion, not a bird is 
in sight, the terns having pitched their 
camp on the opposite side of the island. 
Yet the petrels are here. Under the 
medley of rocks and boulders amongst 
which you scramble, hundreds of tiny 
breasts are beating tremulously because 
of the vibration caused by your foot- 
steps. It is almost like walking above 
an underground city. But how, under 
this labyrinth of boulders, is it possible 
to find even one bird? 

As you clamber, there is wafted to 
you a remarkable and powerful musky 
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odor, now increasing, now diminishing: 
in places it is well-nigh overpowering. 
And now and then you hear a faint 
squeak which sounds as though it were 
under your very feet; yet, like the in- 
distinct cries of the night, it may be far 
away. These two things are the only 
symptoms of life. What you must do 
is to kneel down as best you may and 
sniff at hole after hole, cranny after 
cranny, amongst the boulders. The 
whole place reeks of musk, but you will 
soon tell a tenanted hole by an in- 
creased strength of the odor. Yet you 
are as far off your ends as ever, for 
many of these boulders weigh fully 
half a ton, or, if smaller, are propped 
up and supported by several others in 
such a way that the suggestion of moy- 
ing them promises one of two disasters; 
either some giant fragment, crashing 
in, will crush the little life out of a 
fragile petrel, or, worse, through the 
combined jambing of several rocks 
which have lost their balance there 
will be formed a dark, famishing dun- 
geon from which there will be no es- 
cape for the tiny creature. It is an 
occupation, this moving of boulders, 
which recalls a game of spillikins 
played with huge pieces; only there is 
this difference—in the real game, if 
you shift another piece in hooking up 
the one on top of it, you lose your turn. 
Here the petrel, your prize, is apt to 
lose its life. 

Extreme caution, then, must be the 
order of the hour. And, eventually, 
after many perspiring and fruitless ef- 
forts to raise blocks which would al- 
most defy the labors of Hercules, and 
after following many a blind alley and 
liole in the ramifications, you at last 
reach a tiny embrasure, where, crouch- 
ing back as far as possible under its 
rocky shelter and endeavoring to hide 
in an impossible chink as the daylight 
streams in, is a dusky, timorous crea- 
ture, the object of your hunt. Lift 
your captive gently and with a hoarse 


“gah” the little fellow expostulates 
with you and ineffectually tries to bite 
you with his slightly-hooked but puny 
bill. Failing in this feeble endeavor he 
contents himself by ejecting over your 
hand some very oily, bright reddish- 
amber fluid, odoriferous of musk. So 
powerful is this perfume that for days 
and days to come your coat, on which 
a minute particle was spilt, will not 
let you forget the petrels on their island 
home. 

After lovingly noting the soft dusky 
plumes you liberate the little bird, 
which, only too glad to be off, makes 
for the open sea; but first, bewildered 
by the glare, it glances erratically, with 
twisting flight, low down over the 
maze of boulders. 

Now examine the single egg. This is 
chalky and white, extraordinarily brit- 
tle, and dusted with a reddish zone at 
its larger end. It reposes on a wisp 
of withered cotton-grass scratched into 
the slightest depression in the soil. 
And, as a fact, it is more than doubt- 
ful if this depression is scraped out by 
the birds; more probably it is natural. 
And sometimes the cotton-grass is dis- 
pensed with. 

In another hole you unearth two 
birds that are huddled close together, 
probably male and female; and in sev- 
eral others you find birds, but no egg 
save the fragments of last year’s. For 
the “Mother Cary’s Chicken” is a very 
late breeder and the egg is frequently 
not dropped before July. 

The stormy petrel is crepuscular, a 
creature of the semi-darkness. And 
on these brief and bright June nights 
thousands of the tiny beings, flickering 
here and there like shadows, flit now 
amongst the boulders, now into their 
holes, or glance like phantoms over 
the summer sea. At such times it 
looks like a city of the dead wakened 
into life. The petrels fear no enemies. 
For here there are no hungry owls to 
prey upon them, and the murderous 
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peregrines, whose eyrie lies in the re- 
cess of an adjoining islet cliff, will not 
assail them in the hours of dimness. 
, The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Therefore the stormy petrel lives free 
from persecution. 
John Walpole-Bond. 
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French publishers are outbidding 
each other in cheapness. There is a 
flood of reprints, illustrated reprints, of 
complete novels in one volume. They 
began with a series at if. 50c.; then 
followed series at 1f., at 95c., at 75c., 
at 60c., at 50c.; a series was started at 
30c., and another at the same price 
is just launched, with the ambi- 
tious title “La Librairie Mondiale.” 
The first volume is “L’Homme aux 
mains de cire,” by M. Jules Claretie. 


An addition has been made to the 
Clarendon Press series of Old-Latin 
Biblical texts. This consists of the 
four Gospels from the Codex Corbeien- 
sis (the first complete edition of the 
MS. in the National Library at Paris), 
together with fragments of the Catho- 
lic Epistles, the Acts, and the Apoca- 
lypse, from the Fleury Palimpsest 
{from the same Library, and now for 
the first time completely edited with 
the aid of the printed text of Berger, 
“Le Palimpseste de Fleury”)—the edi- 
tor of the volume being the Rev. E. 8. 
Buchanan. 


“Pilgrimage,” by Mr. C. E. Lawrence, 
is the story of Peruel, the one penitent 
in the hosts of Satan, of him to whom 
life as a mortal man was granted that 
by it he might earn re-entrance at 
Heaven’s gate. Born in the age of 
chivalry, reared as a swine herd, his 
friends an earl’s fool, and the monks 
to whom his pigs belonged, he was af- 
flicted with nineteenth century doubts 
as to religion, and found no one with 


the most rudimentary knowledge of 
Christianity to answer him; when the 
convent cast him out, he essayed the 
life of a knight and, again repelled, 
devoted himself to the humble service 
of mankind and felt himself growing 
very near to God. Leprosy fell upon 
him at last, and, stripped of his last 
weakness, utterly dependent upon God, 
he lived in spiritual bliss until the end 
came and Heaven opened for him. The 
story is well imagined and well written 
but the medieval monk was no such 
tongue-tied ignoramus as the author 
paints him. Impatient of doubt he 
was, but not incapable of answering it. 
Either Peruel should have been made 
more subtle or the monks more elo- 
quent, to make the dispute between 
them true to life, but had this been 
done the book would not have been 


as it now is, perfectly harmless. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

An English educator having de- 
scribed “What Katy Did” as “very 


poor stuff,” the author of “Elizabeth 
und her German Garden,” writes 
thus to the National Review: 


“Sir, I protest. I cannot see this 
bright companion of my best years— 
undoubtedly they were from twelve 
to fourteen—called poor stuff without 
raising my voice. We know her here, 
my children and I, by heart. We talk 
of Katy and what she did with an en- 
thusiasm that time does not alter. 
There is no book, we have often 
agreed, no book at all to equal it from 
the point of view of twelve years old, 
except of course its sequel, “What 
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Katy Did at School.” Let me ear- 
nestly advise the London County 
Councillors to acquire that immortal 
sequel with all possible speed, even at 
the cost of dropping out another 
Kingsley. Of the last instalment of 
Katy, called “What Katy Did Next,” 
we speak together sorrowfully, for 
there she fell in love, and the glory of 
her departed. Surely the London ele- 
mentary school child cannot be so old 
that it prefers to read about poor Mrs. 
Dombey, and poor Florence, and poor 
Paul, rather than follow the cheerful 
adventures of the dear, delicious Katy? 
Or are we younger here in Pomerania? 
Perhaps this is a place where nobody 
grows up, for though my children 
yawn over “Hypatia” as widely as 
they would over a lesson-book, do but 
mention Katy and their faces flash 
into attention and they all begin to 
talk at once.” 


Richard of Gloucester having been 
resolutely and completely whitewashed 
by historians, and the little Princes 


having been proved to have died at 


three different times, always entirely 
without the knowledge of their kind 
uncle, it is quite proper that a story 
like Mr. John Reed Scott’s “Beatrix of 
Clare” should appear if only to con- 
tradict “The Last of the Barons.” 
Without doubt, Gloucester has been 
both shamefully and shamelessly mis- 
used by historian, dramatist and nov- 
elist, and Mr. Scott does not overdo the 
work of rehabilitation. Ambitious he 
makes the Duke, but no murderer and 
no monster, although as merciless as 
Napoleon in awarding doom when nec- 
essary. The nominal hero of the 
story, Aymer de Lacy, is a good 
knight and true, Beatrix of Clare is a 
high hearted lady, and their adven- 
tures are not beyond the possibilities 
of their century, unless it be in the ex- 
ecution of the demi-volte, an exercise 
which everybody in the book seems to 
regard with vast respect, as a diffi- 
cult bit of horsemanship and deadly 
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withal for him at whom it is aimed. 
In reality it is the second of the ele- 
mentary exercises in riding classes 
for little girls. But a demi-volte 
more or less should dissuade no one 
from reading an author who spares 
him the stock vocabulary of the his- 
torical romance and makes the last 
Plantagenet human. E. P. Dutton 
& Co, 


It is proposed to include in “The 
Shakespeare Library,” published by 
Messrs, Chatto and Windus, a sepa- 
rate series of volumes illustrative 
of the life, thought, and literature 
of England in Shakespeare’s time. 
“Shakespeare’s England,” as this sec- 
tion is called, will include among its 
earlier volumes a reprint of “Robert 
Laneham’s Letter” on the Kenilworth 
festivities of 1575, with Dr, Furnivall’s 
introduction describing the books men- 
tioned by Laneham as belonging to 
his friend, Captain Cox of Coventry; 
the volume of reprints of Awdeley’s 
“Fraternitye of Vacabondes,” Har- 
man’s “Caveat for Common Cursetors,” 
&c., edited by Edward Viles and Dr. 
Furnivall under the title “The Rogues 
and Vagabonds of Shakespeare's 
Youth”; W. G. Boswell Stone’s edition 
of “Shakespeare’s Holinshed,”’ compar- 
ing the “Chronicle” with the poet’s his- 
torical plays; Part IV. of Harrison’s 
“Description of England”’—uniform 
with Parts I.-IIL., as issued by the New 
Shakespeare Society, thus completing 
the present edition; and “The Shake- 
speare Allusion-Book,” in two volumes, 
containing reprints of all known refer- 
ences to the poet and his works before 
the close of the 17th century. The al- 
lusions were originally collected by 
Dr. Ingleby, Miss L. Toulmin Smith, 
and Dr, Furnivall, and will now for 
the first time be arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, with the addition of mate- 
rial not previously included. 





